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RICORDL. 


Of a tower, of a tower, white 

In the warm Italian night, 

Of a tower that shines and springs 
I dream, and of our delight. 


Of doves, of a hundred wings 
Sweeping in sound that sings 
Past our faces, and wide 

Returning in tremulous rings: 


Of a window on Arno side, 
Sun-warm when the rain has dried 
On the roofs, and from far below 
The clear street-cries are cried: 


Of a certain court we know, 

And love’s and sorrow’s throe 

In marbles of mighty limb, 

And the beat of our hearts aglow: 


Of water whispering dim 
To a porphyry basin’s rim; 
Of flowers on a windy wall 
Richly tossing, I dream. 


And of white towns nestling small 
Upon Apennine, with a tall 

Tower in the sunset air 

Sounding soft vesper-call: 


And of golden morning bare 

On Lucca roofs, and fair 

Blue hills, and scent that shook 
From blossoming chestnuts, where 


Red ramparts overlook 

Hot meadow and leafy nook, 
Where girls with laughing cries 
Beat clothes in a glittering brook: 


And of magic-builded skies 

Upon still lagoons; and wise 
Padua’s pillared street 

In the charm of a day that dies: 


Of olive-shade in the heat, 

And a lone, cool, rocky seat 
On an island beach, and bright 
Fresh ripples about our feet: 


Of mountains in vast moon-light, 

Of rivers’ rushing flight, 

Of gardens of green retreat 

I dream, and of our delight. 
Laurence Binyon. 


The Academy 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
“<Why don’t you let me die?” 


Ob no! there is no death for thee, great 
soul, 


Thou livest still in life of all good 
things, 
In memory of thy prophet voice, thy 
poet wings 
To soar in Freedom’s search, her fu- 
ture goal 
Of People’s rights, thy touch of strong 
control 


To guide thy land and ours beside 
the springs 
Of Fellowship, thy master-word that 
sings 
Of manhood’s faith in History’s un- 
read scroll. 
No man can die who thus hath wrought 
for Truth, 
With Death indeed for him true life 
begins, 
And in that higher realm he surely 
wins 
The Poet’s guerdon of Immortal Youth: 
Thy King hath called thee, and for 
heavenly wage 
Gives nobler work and loftier embas- 
sage.” 
Charles William Stubbs, D.D. 


THE GREENWICH PENSIONER. 


*T’ll go no more a roving by the light 
of the moon, 

My feet are tired of roving; my heart 
is out of tune, 

My heart is out of tune, it will neither 
sing nor sound, 

And the men that I was mates with 
are under sod or drowned. 


“T’ll go no more a roving by land or 
by the sea; 

The mates are done with roving that 
hauled the ropes with me, 

Or sang the country songs as we wan- 
dered through the shire; 

And I must come to moorings and 
gather to the fire.” 

John Masefield. 
The Speaker. 
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THE LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF THE AMERICAN EMBASSY. 


The American nation possesses a rich 
inheritance of history and tradition all 
its own in addition to those many cen- 
turies which it shares with the Eng- 
lish. And, like all old nations when 
modified by the immigration of other 
racial strains on a large scale, it has 
shown an astonishing power of politi- 
cal and administrative adaptation. This 
is particularly seen in the effect of the 
American doctrine of equality on dip- 
lomatic appointments. It has given 
American Presidents, to say the least 
of it, a much wider range of choice in 
their recommendations to the Senate 
than an English Minister has in 
his recommendations to the Crown. 
An English Foreign Secretary, in nomi- 
nating to an embassy or legation, never 
goes outside the regular diplomatic 
service without the gravest reasons; an 
American President seldom does any- 
thing else. It would be more accurate, 
perhaps, to use the past tense, for of 
late years Mr. Hay has endeavored to 
confine the diplomatic service within 
the limits of a specialized profession, 
but we shall be chiefly concerned in 
the present paper with the results of 
what may be conveniently called the 
old system. That system illustrated 
the characteristic versatility with 
which an American of parts would try 
his hand, as a matter of course, at 
more than one pursuit or profession. 
If a lawyer might make a good sol- 
dier, or a schoolmaster a good cotton 
planter, why should not a merchant, 
for instance, make a good ambassador? 
Sometimes he made a very bad one, 
and stories are even now told of sume 
strikingly undiplomatic personages who 
have in the past represented the great 
Republic at foreign Courts. 

We in England, however, have been 





peculiarly fortunate in that we have 
always seen the very best side of the 
old system. Whatever may havebeen the 
state of Anglo-American relations, the 
Republic has every reason to be proud 
of the ability and the character of the 
men who have represented her here, 
of whom five afterwards became Presi- 
dents—John Adams, James Monroe, 
John Quincy Adams, Martin van Buren, 
and James Buchanan. The roll of 
names is indeed full of interest in the 
history, not only of diplomacy, but also 
of political development in the widest 
sense. But we are here concerned only 
with its literary associations. 

From this point of view alone, it is 
questionable whether any diplomatic 
mission in any country possesses liter- 
ary traditions at all to be compared in 
interest and importance. The names of 
Motley and Bancroft among historians, 
of Lowell and Hay, of Washington Irv- 
ing, of Hawthorne, and of Bret Harte, 
will at once occur to the mind, and 
there are others also who achieved a 
certain position in literature, quite 
apart from the able jurists and men 
of affairs whose writings belong to the 
class of biblia abiblia. 

Perhaps the most obvious character- 
istic of the American representatives 
at the Court of St. James whose names 
are remembered in the history of lit- 
erature is that, with hardly an ex- 
ception, they show a peculiarly racy 
gift of humor, generally expressed in a 
form of dialect, and of a literary qual- 
ity much superior to the humor of mere 
comic exaggeration which flourishes so 
luxuriantly in America. We find this 
quality illustrated by the first and 
greatest on the roll, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who, though he never was officially 
American Minister in London, yet vir- 
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tually held that post as the Agent 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Georgia, 
and Massachusetts. Each of these 
types of American humor—the racy, 
which has an underlying note of deep 
pathos, and that of merely comic ex- 
aggeration—may be regarded as a criti- 
cism of, and a reaction from, the florid 
rhetoric in which the masses in Amer- 
ica have always delighted. Benjamin 
Franklin must often have heard 
speeches conceived in a vein of gor- 
geous imagery against which his taste, 
formed on such models as Bunyan, 
Plutarch’s Lives, Defoe, Locke, and the 
Spectator must have revolted. Cer- 
tainly, in his writings he shows. him- 
self as the master of a singularly terse 
and direct literary style, as we see in 
Poor Richard’s Almanac, which sug- 
gested to Balzac an immortal charac- 
ter. He is extraordinarily like Defoe 
in shrewd mother wit, practical com- 
monsense, humanitarianism, and abso- 
lute unconsciousness of the things of 
the spirit, and his Autobiography has all 
Defoe’s power of vivid narration with- 
out his excessive copiousness. One of 
Franklin’s fugitive pieces—a letter to a 
London newspaper written in 1765, the 

his famous examination 
House of Commons—is of 


year before 
before the 

particular interest, because it is, per- 
haps, the earliest instance of charac- 
teristically American humor. Of course, 
it is directly useful—Franklin would 
never have written anything for the 
mere pleasure of literary expression—as 
a reply to some foolish articles about 
the American colonies which had ap- 
peared in the Press. “I beg leave to 
say, that all the articles of news that 
seem improbable are not mere inven- 
tions. The very tails of the American 
sheep are so laden with wool, that each 
has a little car or wagon on four lit- 
tle wheels, to support and keep it from 
trailing on the ground.” And so on, 


until we come to the crowning absurd- 
‘ty that 





of the American Embassy. 


The inhabitants of Canada are mak- 
ing preparations for a cod and whale 
fishery “this summer in the upper 
Lakes.” Ignorant people may object, 
that the upper Lakes are fresh-, and 
that cod and whales are salt-water 
fish; but let them know, Sir, that cod, 
like other fish when attacked by their 
enemies, fly into any water where they 
ean be safest; that whales, when they 
have a mind to eat cod, pursue them 
wherever they fly; and that the grand 
leap of the whale in the chase up the 
Falls of Niagara is esteemed, by all 
who have seen it, as one of the finest 
spectacles in nature. 


The whole piece has this grave, candid, 
and apparently well-reasoned plausible 
air—the very same weapon which Swift 
wielded with such savagery in his 
Modest Proposal, and which a whole 
school of American humorists have 
adapted each for his own purpose. 
Some of the most interesting literary 
associations of the American Embassy 
are connected with Spain. Washington 
Irving’s diplomatic career—although he 
was Secretary of Legation, and for a 
time Chargé d’Affaires in London—was 
principally associated with the Madrid 
Legation, to which he was appointed 
in 1842. He had been an Attaché of 
the Legation in the ’twenties, and it 
was then that he wrote not only his 
Life of Columbus and his Conquest of 
Granada, but also his delightful Tales 
of the Alhambra, which is worthy to be 
placed by the side of The Sketch Book, 
Bracebridge Hall, The Knickerbocker His- 
tory, and The Life of Goldsmith. Irving 
owed much in a literary sense to Rabe- 
lais and Sterne. and yet in the best of 
his work there is an entirely individual 
charm, the charm of delicate fancy, 
dry humor, and an underlying pathos. 
In both The Conquest of Granada and 
the Tales of the Alhambra he shows 
how deeply he was steeped in the at- 
mosphere of Spain, and how completely 
the poetry and romance of her bad 
seized his imagination. Although he 
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accepted the Madrid Legation in the 
hope of completing there his Life of 
Washington, he found little leisure for 
it from his official duties; but with all 
his longing to return to “sweet little 
Sunnyside,” to sit on a stone fence and 
talk about politics and rural affairs, he 
shows in his correspondence of this 
period the keenest interest in the young 
Queen Isabella, the Queen-Mother 
Christina, the Regent Espartero, Nar- 
vaez, and the insurrections of 1843. 
With England, of course, Washington 
Irving’s literary associations were 
many. He was brought up on The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, The Arabian Nights, 
Gulliver's Travels, and Robinson Crusoe. 
He had seen Nelson's fleet leave Mes- 
sina for Trafalgar; and he was actually 
in the theatre, enraptured with Mrs. 
Siddons when the news of Nelson's 
death fell upon London. In the year of 
Waterloo he made the acquaintance of 
Campbell and Disraeli and he visited 
Scott at Abbotsford—everywhere pre- 
ceded by the fame of his Knickerbocker 
History. With the famous house of 
Murray he had long and pleasant rela- 
tions, and later on in the thirties when 
he was living in London in an official 
position we find him the natural recipi- 
ent of such honors as the Oxford 
D.C.L., and the medal of the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature. It is pleasant to 
recall that the English appreciation of 
Irving’s Sketch Book was more enthu- 
siastic than had ever before greeted the 
work of an American author. 

The influence of Spain on James Rus- 
sell Lowell was not less marked. 
Twenty years before his appointment 
as American Minister in Madrid he 
learned the Spanish language, and he 
went on to master the literature and 
history of the country so thoroughly 
that his playful boast that he knew 
more Spanish than most Spaniards 
was really justified. Although he was 
a scholar, and to a certain extent a 
recluse, nevertheless he found himself 
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curiously well-fitted for much of the 
business of diplomacy. He could real- 
ize the dramatic possibilities of his po- 
sition better than a mere man of 
affairs could have done; he could speak 
and act as a kind of personification of 
America with a dignity not unlike that 
which we find in the great representa- 
tive characters in Shakespeare's his- 
torical plays, and this all the more be- 
cause of his freedom from political ties 
at home. At the same time he knew 
he was not apt at business, and in 
every transaction of that kind he was 
always anxious to carry it through 
well for the sake of the reputation of 
literary men. As he writes to a friend: 
“It was not myself I was thinking of, 
but the Guild; I didn’t wish another of 
those ‘d——d littery fellers’ to come to 
grief.” To another friend he wrote 
that he had an instinctive sympathy 
with the Spaniards’ want of aptitude 
for business. In his Impressions of 
Spain he included extracts from his of- 
ficial despatches to the State Depart- 
ment, notably a lively description of 
the marriage of the young King in 1878, 
and in this he clearly reveals the na- 
ture of his interest in the ceremonial 
duties of his office; he shows his in- 
tense historical imagination, his sensi- 
tiveness to the associations and the 
pathos of gorgeous unreality, anachro- 
nism and decay. 

Lowell's success in Madrid led di- 
rectly to his appointment to London. 
The memory of his mission to the 
Court of St. James’s, which lasted from 
1880 to 1885—practically coinciding 
with Mr. Gladstone’s second Premier- 
ship—is still so recent in the minds of 
all but the youngest of us that it does 
not call for many words here. Lowell 
himself seems to have remembered— 
perhaps too clearly—the frankness of 
his past criticisms of England. He 
had not minced matters, especially in 
the second series of the Biglow Papers; 
the recollection of his attitude towards 











England during the war of the seces- 
sion, and bis famous article on “A Cer- 
tain Condescension in Foreigners,” 
made him stand a little on his defence. 
All the best elements of English so- 
ciety, however, combined to give him 
a welcome such as none of his prede- 
cessors, not even Motley, had received. 
If Lowell sometimes displayed a cer- 
tain combativeness, it was due to his 
intense consciousness of his representa- 
tive position—that he was the personifi- 
cation of America, just as he had been 
in Madrid. Max Miiller tells an 
amusing instance of this. Some one 
had said in Lowell’s presence that 
America treated her diplomatic repre- 
sentatives stingily, whereupon he fired 
up and argued with much energy in 
favor of plain living and high think- 
ing! It is even more amusing to recall 
that Lowell’s maternal grandmother 
was wont, when Independence Day 
came round, to wear deep mourning, 
fast all day, and lament, amid the gen- 
eral rejoicings, “our late unhappy dif- 
ferences with his most gracious Maj- 
esty.” 

Mr. John Hay, who passed from the 
American Embassy in London, after 
an all too brief tenure to what was des- 
tined to prove a most eventful Secre- 
taryship of State in Washington, is an- 
other example of the influence of Spain 
upon a typically American man of !et- 
ters. It is Mr. Hay’s fate to be popu- 
larly known as the author of The Pike 
County Ballads, the most famous of 
which are “Little Breeches” and “Jim 
Bludso.” There is reason to believe 
that Mr. Hay wrote these performances 
—which from a literary point of view 
can hardly be said to exist—as skits 
on the popular dialect poetry of the 
day, notably Bret Harte’s California 
ballads. There is a story, which is 
probably true, that he gave “Little 
Breeches” to Mr. Whitelaw Reid one 
bight in the Tribune office, thinking 
that they might amuse his friend, but 
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hardly believing them worth publica- 
tion; and no one was more astonished 
at their instantaneous success than 
their author. Mr. Hay would rather be 
remembered as the author of Castilian 
Days, a series of essays, full of ob 
servation, wit, and sympathy for the 
\Iningled romance and pathos of Spain. 
In his poems, too, most of them writ- 
ten in 1870, there are some which are 
tke direct fruit of the time he spent in 
Madrid as Secretary of Legation. The 
Surrender of Spain is an interesting ex- 
periment in rhymed elegiacs of which 
the last stanza is:— 


Once again does Hispania bend low to 
the yoke of the stranger! 

Once again will she rise, flinging her 
gyves in the sea! 

Princeling of Piedmont! unwitting thou 
weddest with doubt and with 
danger, 

King over men who have learned all 
that it costs to be free. 


There are poems also which remind 
us that Mr. Hay was in Paris when 
the cry of “& Berlin!” was heard in 
her streets, there are _ translations, 
chiefly from Heine, and there are 
poems of pure love; but perhaps the 
most memorable of all are those di- 
rectly inspired by America and Ameri- 
can history, notably Miles Keogh’s Horse, 
and The Advance Guard. 

After Mr. Hay it seems natural to 
mention Mr. Whitelaw Reid, who is 
assured of a warm welcome for his 
own sake, as well as for the sake of his 
predecessors, when he comes this 
month to take up the office of 
American Ambassador. Mr. Reid has 
achieved distinction in so many fields 
that his literary ability has been to 
some extent obscured by his public 
services. Mr. Reid is the Sir William 
Russell of America, and his exploits as 
a correspondent in the Civil War placed 
him before he was thirty in the front 
rank of descriptive writers. It is, of 
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course, the first duty of the war cor- 
respondent, and especially the Ameri- 
can war correspondent, to “get there,” 
to get ahead of the other correspond- 
ents, and to see that his paper re- 
ceives his messages at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Literary graces and 
perfection of style are by comparison 
unimportant, but it is Mr. Reid’s great 
distinction that he achieved both ends. 
Aided to a certain extent by good luck, 
but chiefly owing to his own native 
shrewdness, he managed to be present 
at great battles and also to send de- 
scriptions of them to his paper, the 
Cincinnati Gazette, which were not 
only of absorbing interest at the mo- 
ment as news, but also possessed liter- 
ary merit quite remarkable in view of 
the circumstances under which they 
were written. He described the whole 
Tennessee campaign, having contrived 
to obtain an appointment on the staff 
of Rosecranz; he was the only corre- 
spondent who saw the whole battle of 
Pittsburg Landing; and he wrote a 
memorable “story” of Gettysburg. 
These achievements led directly to his 
long association with the New York 
Tribune, and in the conduct of that 
journal Mr. Reid showed how great a 
power journalism may become when in- 
spired by real literary culture. He 
himself, descended from a long line of 
Scottish Convenanters, received an edu- 
eation, both classical and mathemati- 
cal, which enabled him to become not 
only an admirable writer himself, but 
also a shrewd judge of other men’s 
work. Though he has written much 
for the Tribune himself, he has, never- 
theless, always acted on the sound prin- 
cipal that an editor should rather be 
the cause of good writing in others. 
No doubt, remembering how he him- 
self had sat at the feet of Horace 
Greeley, he showed an extraordinary 
flair in discovering writers, and also 
editors, of ability, of whom Mr. John 
Hay was the principal. Mr. Reid has 
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always been a bookish man, and he 
thoroughly enjoyed his term of office 
as librarian of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, only giving up his post be- 
cause he was anxious to write his 
book, Ohio in the War. This work is 
recognized as the most important of all 
the State histories of the war, and it is 
full of the most interesting biographies 
of the great soldiers on both sides. 
Mr. Reid has also written an account 
of a Southern tour which he took after 
the war, an Introduction to the Me- 
moirs of Talleyrand, and a volume en- 
titled Problems of Expansion, published 
in 1900. 

The two historians in the roll of 
American Ministers to the Court of 
St. James’s—John Lothrop Motley and 
George Bancroft—although their his- 
torical studies were widely different, 
were yet alike in that they were both 
steeped in European letters and cul- 
ture. 

Motley was only Minister from 1869— 
70, when he was suddenly recalled in 
a manner which he regarded as humili- 
ating, and which affected him so much 
as to shorten his life. But long before 
his official appointment he was well 
known in England, and was a notable 
member of the brilliant society which 
gathered at Holland House. In person 
he was extremely handsome, and Bis- 
marck, with whom he lived in the 
closest intimacy at Géttingen, said of 
him: “He exercised a marked attrac- 
tion by a conversation sparkling with 
wit, humor, and originality. The most 
striking feature of his handsome and 
delicate appearance was his uncom- 
monly large and beautiful eyes. He 
never entered a drawing-room without 
exciting the curiosity and sympathy of 
the ladies.” Lady Byron, indeed, said 
that he was more like her husband 
than any one she had ever known. He 
showed an early taste for acting and 
declamation, which was shared by his 
boyish friends, Wendell Phillips and 
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Thomas Gold Appleton, Mrs. Long- 
fellow’s brother. He was sent to the 
famous Round Hill School at North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, which George 
Bancroft—who was destined to precede 
him as American Minister in London— 
helped to found on the model of the 
typical English public school. Motley 
paid more attention to reading novels 
and writing verses than to his school 
work, and the story goes that when 
one of the masters remonstrated with 
him on finding a pile cf novels on his 
table, the boy replied that he was read- 
ing historically, and had just arrived 
at the novels of the nineteenth cen- 
tury! Famous also is his bon mot in 
reply to his father’s remonstrances on 
his rather self-indulgent tastes, “I can 
spare the necessities of life, but not 
the luxuries.” 

His first work, Morton’s Hope, was an 
historical novel, and his second, also a 
novel, entitled Merry Mount, was a pro- 
test against the gloom of Puritanism, 
and both were about equally unsuc- 
cessful. This keen interest in fiction, 
which is of great importance in esti- 
mating Motley’s literary position, was 
exhibited to better purpose in an ex- 
cellent article which he wrote for the 
North American Review on the novels of 
Balzac. At the same time, Froude’s 
observation that Motley’s History of 
the Dutch Republic would “take its place 
among the finest stories of this or any 
other country,” was unjust if it meant 
that he regarded history as so much 
romance-writing. On the contrary, 
Motley spent the most unwearied labor 
in research in the British, Dutch, 
French, and Venetian archives, yet his 
historical work is very far from being 
the cold, bloodless production of the 
mere marshaller of authorities. It is 
all colored by his intense love both of 
religious and of political liberty; the 
style is fascinating, full of pictu- 
resqueness, vigor, and humor, and in- 
formed by a natural historical sense. 
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Indeed, from every point of view, Mot- 
ley was extraordinarily well equipped 
for historical writing; his power of 
vivid, graphic narrative is always held 
in due control by his scholarly fastidi- 
ousness; the drudgery of historical re- 
search was really a delight to him; and 
his experience of public life and of 
public affairs was an advantage which 
many historians have lacked. It is 
true that his experience as a member 
of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives was brief, and that he did 
not become Minister to Austria till 
1861—that is to say, after the publica- 
tion of the History of the Dutch Republic, 
and of the first two volumes of the 
History of the United Netherlands. But 
it must be remembered that during all 
the years of preparation he had lived 
much in Europe, and in society, too, 
of a kind which gave him an insight 
into the political movements of the 
time. Of his mission to Austria, which 
coincided with the outbreak of the 
Civil War, his daughter, Lady Har- 
court, says: “In the first dark years 
the painful interest of the great na- 
tional drama was so all-absorbing that 
literary work was entirely put aside, 
and with his countrymen at home he 
lived only in the varying fortunes of 
the day, his profound faith and enthu- 
siasm sustaining and lifting him 
above the natural influence of a by 
no means sanguine temperament. Later, 
when the tide was turning and suc- 
cess was nearing, he was more able 
to work.” His official despatches are 
described by his successor in Vienna, 
Mr. Jay, as exhibiting the same clear 
perception, scholarly and philosophic 
tone, and decided judgment which, 
supplemented by picturesque descrip- 
tion full of life and power, gave char- 
acter to his histories. It must be 
counted as not the least of Motley’s 
good fortune that after his death his 
memoir was written by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 








George Bancroft, the other historian 
on our roll—who was Minister from 
1846 to 1849—is notable as the author 
of the monumental History of the United 
States, of which the first volume ap- 
peared in 1834 and the last in 1882. 
The course of his education was such 
as to qualify him especially for his- 
torical writing. He did very well at 
Harvard, where he paid particular atten- 
tion to metaphysics, ethics, and Greek 
jiterature, and then he spent five most 
formative years in Europe. At the 
University of Géttingen he studied 
Arabic and Hebrew, as well as mod- 
ern languages and natural history, 
having for his teachers such men 
as Bunsen, Eichhorn, and Blumenbach; 
but it is evident that it was the histo- 
rian, Heeren, whose works he after- 
wards translated, who first turned his 
mind towards history. From Gittin- 
gen he went to Berlin and made the 
acquaintance of von Humboldt and 
von Ense, and at Jena of Goethe. 
The political institutions of Prussia 
and the other German States were then 
emerging from the chaos which fol- 
lowed the Napoleonic wars, and Ban- 
croft had the singular good fortune of 
being a spectator of this process. Just 
as fiction first attracted Motley, so 
poetry first attracted Bancroft, who oc- 
cupied himself with verse translations 
from Goethe and Schiller. He spent 
also some time in Paris and crossed 
the Alps on foot, making the acquaint- 
ance of Manzoni and Niebuhr. Un- 
fortunately, we do not know whether 
he would have agreed with Edward 
FitzGerald in regarding the latter as 
“a great humbug.” In Italy, too, he 
met Lord Byron, who on one occasion 
presented him to the Countess Guic- 
cioli. He does not seem to have then 
visited England, although he returned 
to the United States in 1822 full 


of the notion of establishing a school 
on the 
lic school. 


lines of the English pub- 
This he did with his friend 
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Dr. Cogswell, at Round Will, in 
Massachusetts, where, as we have 
seen, Motley was educated. Without 
being exactly a regularly ordained 
minister like Edward Everett, who 
preceded him at the Legation in Lon- 
don, he obtained at this time a license 
te preach. After some years he retired 
from the school and devoted himself 
to the colossal task of writing the his- 
tory of his own country. It has been 
suggested that the coincidence that 
both John Adams and Thomas Jefferson 
died on the very day on which Bancroft 
delivered a Fourth of July oration, in 
which he set forth the doctrine of un- 
fettered democracy based on univer- 
sal suffrage, was really a determining 
factor in his decision. However that 
may be, the rest of his life, from 1830 
till his death in 1891, was chiefly de- 
voted to his historical labors. His 
term of office at the Court of St. 
James’s was not eventful, and he had 
a good deal of leisure for historical 
study, frequently visiting Paris, where 
he made the acquaintance of Guizot, de 
Tocqueville, and Lamartine. Later on, 
he was able to continue his historical 
researches in Berlin, being appointed 
first Minister to Prussia, and after- 
wards to the North-German Confedera- 
tion; and finally after the Franco-Ger- 
man War, to the German Empire. 
This is not the place to estimate the 
value of his work in the ’forties as 
Secretary of the Navy in Mr. Polk’s 
Cabinet, but it may at least be re- 
corded that this “littery feller” founded 
the famous Naval Academy at Annapo- 
lis, and by his action in ordering the 
American Pacific squadron to Califor- 
nia, was the means of securing that 
territory to the United States. Nor 
should it be forgotten that, having been 
appointed, in 1838, Collector of the Port 
of Boston, he gave a place in the Bos- 
ton Custom House to Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 


With the two historians, Mr. Hay 
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must also be mentioned for the Life of 
Abraham Lincoln, in which he collabo- 
rated with John G. Nicolay. The two 
men were Lincoln’s trusted secretaries 
and friends throughout his presidency, 
and the picture they have drawn of 
him is extraordinarily vivid, in spite 
of its elaboration. 

Two men of great though unequal 
note in literature have conferred dis- 
tinction upon the American consular 
service in this country—Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne and Bret Harte. 

Hawthorne, though he wrote much 
less than Lowell, is probably even bet- 
ter known to English readers, who have 
recognized as fully as his own country- 
men his supremacy in purely imagina- 
tive literature. The son of a sea cap- 
tain, Hawthorne had mixed much with 
sailors during his gaugership at the 
Boston Custom House, which, as we 
have seen, he owed to George Bancroft, 
and his appointment to be American 
consul at Liverpool was, therefore, not 
so uncongenial as might be supposed, 
though, like his Boston appointment, 
it stopped for the time being his liter- 
ary activity. But it relieved him of 
pecuniary anxieties, and enabled him 
to take those journeys all over the 
United Kingdom which were after- 
wards recorded in Our Old Home. This 
delightful book Hawthorne, with char- 
acteristic loyalty, insisted on dedicat- 
ing to his old friend ex-President 
Franklin Pierce, to whom he owed the 
Liverpool consulate, and who was then 
at the height of his unpopularity. It is 
difficult nowadays to understand the 
indignation with which these charming 
sketches of English life and scenery 
were received in this country, in spite 
of the acute but never ill-natured criti- 
cisms of our social order which they 
contain. It is pleasanter to recall the 
discriminating praise bestowed, as early 
as 18385, by the Athen@um on some 
of the Twice-Told Tales which appeared 
in the Boston Token, though Hawthorne 
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did not come into his literary kingdom 
in this country until The Scarlet Letter 
appeared, fifteen years later. Haw- 
thorne’s intensely reserved shy nature 
was found to be impenetrable by El- 
lery Channing, Emerson, Thoreau, and 
Margaret Fuller, but with his old 
schoolfellow, Longfellow, he was an- 
other man, and the friendship between 
these two is one of the most beautiful 
in the history of literature. In Eng- 
land, with every advantage of person 
and address, he made acquaintances 
rather than friends. The fact may be 
recorded here for its literary interest 
that after his death Robert Browning 
helped his daughter Una to prepare for 
the press his romance of the elixir of 
life, Septimius Felton. What this coun- 
try helped to give Hawthorne was that 
wider experience of human relations, 
the lack of which he laments in an 
early letter to Longfellow. Such expe- 
rience was, however, less necessary to 
Hawthorne than he supposed, for the 
most remarkable quality of his genius 
is its instant maturity; he seems to 
have had, in a literary sense, no youth, 
no struggle upwards out of a period of 
crudity, but to have entered at once 
into the possession of his exquisitely 
lucid, nervous style and his uncanny 
powers of imagination. 

Bret Harte, who was American Con- 
sul in Glasgow from 1880 to 1885, is 
perhaps the most universally popular 
writer of all those with whom this pa- 
per is concerned. His humor has ex- 
traordinary range and variety, and 
it is presented with a_ seriousness, 
touched with a kind of thoughtful mel- 
ancholy, which makes it perfectly ir- 
resistible. In his poems, of which Mr. 
Hay’s Pike County Ballads are said to 
have been written as parodies, as well 
as in his stories and sketches, he cre- 
ates a kind of dialect which, whether it 
truly represents the current speech of 
western mining camps or not, becomes 
in his hands a wonderful instrument 
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for the expression of both pawky 
shrewdness and simple homely senti- 
ment. The Luck of Roaring Camp ap- 
peared in 1868, when railroads and tele- 
graphs had already awakened a new 
America, which had outgrown the old- 
fashioned gaudily-colored, hopelessly 
conventional fiction. To this new gen- 
eration Bret Harte came, like a breath 
of fresh life from his own Californian 
pine woods, bringing a sense of reality, 
of real human feeling and human in- 
terests, as well as a power of present- 
ing both the mystery and the beauty of 
nature, which must have seemed even 
more wonderful then than to us with 
our wider opportunities of comparison 
and criticism. Whatever may be the 
ultimate judgment of posterity on Bret 
Harte, his part in the American realis- 
tic movement can hardly be neglected 
by the historian of literature. 

There remain to be mentioned a num- 
ber of names which, however impor- 
tant in the diplomatic history of the 
two countries, are of less interest from 
the literary point of view. It will be 
convenient to take first the three 
Adams—father, son, and grandson— 
each of whom was in his turn Ameri- 
ean Minister in London, while the first 
two, as we have already seen, became 
Presidents. 

John Adams, the father—who was the 
first regularly accredited Minister to 
the Court of St. James’s—although he 
was primarily a lawyer and political 
philosopher, possessed a crisp, pungent, 
and vivacious style, which he showed 
in some remarkable articles on taxa- 
tion appearing in the Boston Gazette 
up to the eve of the battle of Lexington 
—indeed, it was that battle which pre- 
vented the publication of the last arti- 
cle. Mrs. Adams, although she was 
treated with incivility by Queen Char- 
lotte, as her husband was by George 
III., nevertheless made many friends 
in London. “Humiliation for Char- 
lotte,”’ she wrote on one occasion, “is no 
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sorrow for me.” She possessed a vig- 
orous literary style, as may be seen in 
Familiar Letters of John Adams and his 
wife, Abigail Adams, during the Revolu- 
tion, edited by their grandson, Charles 
Francis Adams. Her father, who was 
a Congregational minister, seems to 
have been a man of some humor, 
for the story is told that the preten- 
sions of John Adams to her hand did 
not please the congregation, as he was 
only the son of a small farmer, though 
it was admitted that he was a model of 
good conduct. Whereupon her father 
hastened to preach from the text, “For 
John came neither eating bread nor 
drinking wine, and ye say, He hath 
a devil.” His congregation, however, 
were probably accustomed to these top- 
ical sermons, for when another daugh- 
ter, Mary, had made rather a good 
match, he took for his text, “Mary: hath 
chosen that good part, which shall not 
be taken away from her.” 

The son, John Quincy Adams, who 
was Minister from 1815 to 1817, was 
only seven years old when he saw the 
battle of Bunker Hill, in company with 
his mother. He had a cosmopolitan 
education at Paris, Amsterdam, and 
Leipzig, and his first diplomatic post, 
when he was only fourteen, was as 
secretary to Francis Dana, who was 
sent as American Minister to Russia, 
but was ultimately rejected by the 
Tsar’s Government. He did not, how- 
ever, accompany his father to London 
later on, but returned to America, and 
graduated with distinction at Harvard, 
where he afterwards became professor 
of rhetoric and belles lettres. His writ- 
ings are chiefty political rather than 
literary, but his diary, edited by his 
son, is still worth reading, for it con- 
tains a vivid account of the Napoleonic 
invasion of Russia, to which country 
he was Minister in the eventful years 
of 1809 to 1813. 

The third of the line, Charles Francis 
Adams, who was Minister to England 
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from 1861 to 1868, was remarkably suc- 
cessful as a diplomatist, but he need 
only be mentioned here for his edition 
of memoirs of his father and his 
grandfather in twenty-two volumes. 
Richard Rush, who was Minister here 
from 1817 to 1825, was rather a volumi- 
nous writer. Of the greatest interest is 
his lively account of his residence at 
the Court of St. James’s, which was ul- 
timately edited by his nephew and 
published in 1873. He was Minister to 
France from 1847 to 1851, and this 
bore fruit in a book of reminiscences 
of Louis Philippe and the revolution 
of 1848. Lastly, his study of Washing- 
ton in domestic life may still be read 
with interest, for it contains, in addi- 
tion to personal recollections, a number 
of letters of Washington to his private 
secretary, Colonel Tobias Lear. 
Edward Everett, who was Minister 
from 1841 to 1845, is remarkable as the 
only one on the roll who was also 
a minister with a small “m.” He 
was nineteen when he occupied a Uni- 
tarian pulpit at Boston, where his elo- 
quence is said to have exercised a 
singular attraction. He was only 
twenty-one when he was chosen for 
the Greek chair at Harvard, and im- 
mediately proceeded to Germany for 
purposes of study. Although Mr. 
Everett was a fine classical scholar, his 
eloquence was of the popular kind, and 
abounded in flowers of rhetoric. He 
was editor of the North American Re- 
view, for which he wrote a great many 
papers, and was also for three years 
President of Harvard; but still, it is 
as a consummate and fervid orator that 
he is chiefly remembered. His poetry 
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is forgotten; no one now reads his 
Defence of Christianity, and the “Life 
of Washington,” which he contributed 
to an encyclopzdia, need only be men- 
tioned here because it was written 
at the instance of Lord Macaulay. 

xyeorge Mifflin Dallas, who was Min- 
ister from 1856 to 1861, wrote a series 
of Letters from London, which were 
edited and published by his daughter 
Julia. He was the nephew of Robert 
Charles Dallas, the friend and counsel- 
lor of Byron, who was, indeed, his 
nephew by marriage, for Byron's un- 
cle, Captain Byron, married Mr. Dal- 
lass sister. 

There are, in conclusion, two recent 
Ambassadors, Mr. Choate and the late 
Mr. Bayard, who, though primarily 
distinguished as lawyers, and as diplo- 
matists, should be mentioned here for 
the literary quality of their oratory. 
It has practically become a part of 
the American Ambassador's official du- 
ties to deliver addresses on safe liter- 
ary and philosophic subjects. Mr. 
Bayard’s orations delighted English 
audiences, who appreciated his rather 
rotund style, as well as the breadth of 
thought and real culture of which it 
was the vehicle. Of Mr. Choate it is 
hard to say anything that does not seem 
an anti-climax after the unexampled 
demonstrations which marked his de- 
parture. His style is much drier and 
keener than Mr. Bayard’s, but it has 
the same literary quality, and is in- 
formed with a like culture, which is 
perhaps most notable in his “Appre- 
ciations” of his great kinsman, Rufus 
Choate, and of Admiral Farragut. 

FP. 8. A. Lowndes. 

















RUSKIN’S VIEWS 


An immortal character, introduced at 
a garden-party to an intelligent for- 
eigner who was spending three weeks 
in England preparatory to writing a 
book on that country, remarked: “The 
word politics, sir, comprises in itself 
a difficult study of no inconsiderable 
magnitude.” The word Literature 
“surprises by himself” a similarly wide 
area, on which it is easier to be dis- 
eursive than to discourse with preci- 
sion and profit. Hoping, however, to 
evade both the Scylia of Smorltork 
and the Charybdis of tall talk, I de 
sign in this paper a few remarks on 
Ruskin’s verdicts on great writers, and 
on some principles or conditions which 
he lays down; with something further 
on the manner of his own literary 
product at different periods, and his 
attitude to literature as a profession. 
And should any judge these remarks 
too unfavorable, I would remind him 
that in an earlier number of this 
Review (October, 1900) I endeavored 
to do full justice to the imaginative 
splendors of this author’s prose; and I 
do hereby acknowledge his exquisite in- 
genuity of fancy, his power of beauti- 
ful allusion, his large intellectual grasp, 
and the omnipresence of thought in his 
work—qualities which make him to me, 
whatever faults I may find, untiringly 
delightful reading, so that I can rarely 
refer for a moment to any book of his 
without turning page after page in ut- 
ter oblivion of the prior claims of the 
purpose for which alone I consulted it. 

His views under the various heads 
named are chiefly to be gathered from 
Modern Painters, Sesame and Lilies, Fors 
Clavigera, Preterita, and the series of 
articles on “Fiction, Fair and Foul,” 
reproduced in On the Old Road, with 
sometimes a hint from his private let- 
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OF LITERATURE. 


ters. Ruskin’s proper subjects, no 
doubt, are art and sociology, and his 
utterances on literature only incidental; 
but his claims to be heard on the sub- 
ject are indisputable, overwhelming. 
By his whole instinct, taste and early 
training he was incontestably, incura- 
bly, literary; and artists have more 
reason to complain, as they have com- 
plained, of too literary a treatment of 
art, than men of letters of any betrayal 
of the sovereign rights of intellect. 

It is the more surprising to find him 
so often pronouncing severe condemna- 
tion on work that was famous then 
and has become more so since, and 
generally pessimist in his outlook. The 
note is plainly heard even in the third 
volume of Modern Painters (1856), where 
he traces the general sadness of mod- 
ern writers to their failure of faith. 


Nearly. all our powerful men in this 
age of the world are unbelievers... . 
our popular authors either set them- 
selves definitely against all religious 
form, pleading for simple truth and 
benevolence (Thackerey, Dickens), or 
give themselves up to bitter and fruit- 
less statement of fact, (De Balzac), 
or surface-painting (Scott), or care- 
less blasphemy, sad or smiling (By- 
ron, Béranger). Our earnest poets 
and deepest thinkers are doubtful and 
indignant (Tennyson, Carlyle); one or 
two anchored, indeed, but anxious or 
weeping (Wordsworth, Mrs. Browning); 
and of these two, the first is not so 
sure of his anchor, but that now and 
then it drags with him, even to make 
him cry out,— 

Great God, I had rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant 
lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me 
less forlorn. 


As we neur the seventies the note be- 
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comes much more strongly marked. In 
a lecture delivered at Dublin in 186, 
and now bound with Sesame and Lilies, 
we have the saddening proclamation 


that poetry, and sculpture, and paint- 
ing, though only great when they 
strove to teach us something about the 
gods, never had taught us anything 
trustworthy about the gods, but had 
always betrayed their trust in the 
crisis of it, and, with their powers at 
the full reach became ministers to pride 
and to lust (sec. 107); 


and he takes as examples Milton, 
whose war in Heaven is “in great part 
spoiled and degraded” from Hesiod’s 
war of the Gods and Titans, and who 
employs in his poem every artifice of 
invention; and Dante’s great allegory, 


a dream in which every grotesque type 
or phantasy of heathen tradition is re- 
newed, and adorned; and the destinies 
of the Christian Church, under their 
most sacred symbols, become literally 
subordinate to the praise of one dear 
Florentine maiden (sec. 113). 


He is amazed that men such as these 
should dare to piay with the most 
precious truths, and writes an eloquent 
passage, the real gist of which is that 
poetry should not handle religious truth 
at all, thus negativing the only func- 
tion in which, he has just told us, 
poetry was great. And Shakespeare, 
the untrammelled, the free-hearted, is 
pretty nearly as bad. In the fourth 
volume of Modern Painters (ch. xx., 
sec. 38) is a pessimist note on the fa- 
talism in his work; in the fifth (Part 
ix., ch. ii., sec. 15) a passage on the en- 
tire innocence of some of his unfortu- 
nates, a complaint repeated in Sesame 
and Lilies (‘no sense of the helpful 
presence of the Deity,” sec. 115), and 
one in which he might claim Aristotie’s 
support; while even in the sweet-tem- 
pered and gentle pages of Preterita— 
that noble effort, as I understand it, of 
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the darkening brain to leave one last 
work undefaced by bitterness or preju- 
dice—we get the following speculation 
as to how far he has wasted his time, 
or weakened and saddened his heart, 
by study of this poet. 


Very certainly, Coriolanus and Julius 
Ceesar did not in the least cheer or 
strengthen my heart in its Monte- 
Rosean solitude [i.e., in 1845, xt. 26]; 
and as I try to follow the clue of 
Shakespearean power over me since, I 
cannot feel that it has been anywise 
wholesome for me to have the world 
represented as a place where, for the 
best sort of people, everything always 
goes wrong; or to have my conceptions 
of that best sort of people so much 
confused by images of the worst. To 
have kinghood represented in the 
Shakespearean cycle by Richards II. 
and III. instead of L., by Henrys IV. 
and VIII. instead of II.; by King John, 
finished into all truths of baseness and 
grief, while Henry V. is only a king 
of fairy-tale; or in the realm of imagi- 
nation by the folly of Lear, the cruelty 
of Leontes, the furious and foul guilt 
of Macbeth and the Dane. Why must 
the persons of Iago and Iachimo, of 
Tybalt and Edmund, of Isabel's 
brother and Helena’s lord, pollute, or 
wither with their shadows, every happy 
scene in the loveliest plays; and they, 
the loveliest, be all mixed and encum- 
bered with languid and common work,— 
to one’s best hope spurious, certainly; 
so far as original, idle and disgraceful? 
—and all so inextricably and mysteri- 
ously that the writer himself is not 
only unknowable, but inconceivable; 
and his wisdom so useless, that at this 
time of being and speaking [1886], 
among active and purposeful English- 
men, I know not one who shows a 
trace of ever having felt a passion of 
Shakespeare’s, or learnt a lesson from 
him. 


Surely all this is hopelessly petulant 
and unfair. Such a passage ignores 
the conditions, “good and ill together,” 
of that mingled skein from which the 
dramatist’s web is spun; just as the 

















former complaint of Milton and Dante 
ignores those limitations of knowledge, 
of preceding example, of present hu- 
man appeal, laid on all literary work. 
Every instance in Shakespeare or any 
other where “the white flower of a 
blameless life” is sucked down by the 
gulf of others’ wickedness is but a new 
confirmation of the poet’s and our own 
belief in the reality of virtue, as some- 
thing pursued not for the material 
profit it may bring, but for itself. With- 
out such instances, in literature as in 
life, how could we distinguish it from 
self-interest? The lesson is at least as 
old as the Book of Job. And to expect 
from literature definite dogmatic teach- 
ing unmixed with other elements is 
to expect from it the labors of bishops 
and Councils and not of poets. Dante 
at least is redolent of the Christian 
Fathers and impregnated with the best 
spirit and teaching of his Church: Mil- 
ton is full, overfull most of us think, 
of theological discussion: and Shake- 
speare, writing for the stage, the very 
condition of whose existence is that it 
shall not mistake itself for a pulpit, is 
nevertheless as a whole entirely firm 
in his assurance of God and goodness. 
None of these great ones, nor Homer 
either, could ever have ascended their 
unassailable and changeless thrones, or 
wielded the influence Ruskin owns over 
himself, except in virtue of their power 
to cheer and to delight, to comfort and 
strengthen men’s hearts. There is too 
much in all this of the love of paradox, 
the pleasure taken by an ingenious 
mind in supporting some striking and 
unexpected thesis by plausible rheto- 
ric. 

After this it is no way surprising to 
find him comforting and elevating the 
British workman with the reflection 
that the four great English novelists 
of his own age (he ignores Jane Aus- 
ten) have, with the best intentions, 
been quite powerless for good, though 
“of the essential mischief done by them 
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there is, unhappily, no doubt what- 
ever.” In Miss Edgeworth morality is 
obtruded to weariness; Scott's ro- 
mance is a ridiculous affair of paste- 
board helmets and hobby-horses; Dick- 
ens sets everybody's face in wrinkles; 
and Thackeray is a meatfly who makes 
one sick of one’s dinner.' 

In his articles on fiction* he runs 
amuck against the whole modern 
school. All of them are votaries of 
“the Divinity of Decomposition.” The 
French Romantics are utterly depraved. 
Balzac, with his amazing power of por- 
traiture and encyclopedic grasp of life, 
is a mere degenerate—“no good is ever 
done to society by the pictorial repre- 
sentation of its diseases.” Victor 
Hugo, with his vivid imagination and 
world of invention, is anathema for his 
agonizing situations and “fimetic” hor- 
rors. Dickens in Bleak House goes out 
of his way to invent and vary modes 
of horrible death for a number of quiet. 
respectable, at least not villainous folk. 
Success is generally sought by offering 
a recognizable description of the read 
er’s own blotches and pimples. “The Mill 
on the Floss is perhaps the most striking 
instance extant of this study of cuta- 
neous disease.” Not a character in the 
book deserves study or printer's type. 
Maggie is quite commonplace for a 
heroine, Tom a clumsy and cruel lout, 
and the rest “simply the sweepings out 
of a Pentonville omnibus.” 

In the name of common justice are 
any of these poor people meaner or 
more sordid than many in Scott or 
Shakespeare, whose general wholesome- 
ness, spite of the passage in Preterita 
he does admit? Is there anything to 
hint that George Eliot approves either 
Tom’s hardness or Maggie’s frailty? 
Does not the admirably truthful and 


1 “Fors Clavigera”: Letter 31. 

2 “Fiction Fair and Foul,” pub. in “The Nine- 
teenth Century” for June, Aug., Sept., Nov., 
1880, and Oct., 1881; reprinted in “‘On the Old 
Road, vol. ii., 1885: see sec. 108. 
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amusing portraiture of Aunt Glegg or 
Bob Jakin, as of Mrs. Poyser in Adam 
Bede, constitute idealism of the highest 
kind? and is it not a greater proof of 
genius thus to mould the ordinary ma- 
terials of life into a powerful and 
moving tale, than to select colossal vice 
or spotless virtue and move these melo- 
dramatic puppets about on a stage 
where romantic fortune has far more 
to say in the event than human char- 
acter? And with what fairness can 
Victor Hugo be classed under the lit- 
erature of jaded passion and nervous 
debility? Had Ruskin ever read Les 
Misérables? Had he pondered that 
striking scene where Javert, the ir- 
reproachable head of the Paris police, 
realizes at last that for a single early 
fault he has subjected to lifelong per- 
secution a man of the noblest charac- 
ter, and, realizing this, casts himself 
headlong into the Seine? Verily, if 
such a lesson in truth and charity is 
lost on us, we must remain poor 
prigs and meanly respectable to the end. 
But rien n’est sacré pour sapeur; and 
Ruskin, once on the warpath, is as in- 
discriminate as Ajax among the kine. 
Holding that good art must be noble 
in purpose and subject, he forgets that 
this nobility may admit, and even re- 
quire, some exhibition of physical and 
moral filth, of bodily suffering and 
meanness of soul. And if, as he main- 
tains, this literature of the dunghill, 
the shambles and the stews is the natu- 
ral product of modern cities, whose 
readers are fain to recognize the fea- 
tures of their own life, it is vain to 
blame the author, since great men, he 
tells us, always paint from their own 
age. We should only wish that few 
may be inspired to do so. Yet to wish 
a dearth of artists is to wish the ab- 
sence of what may be a great healing 
power; and even the record of a cor- 
rupt age has value as history and as a 
warning. Besides, corruption carries 


its own cure: reaction sets in, and the 
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artists’ normally-indifferent constitu- 
ency sweeps the offence, grown intoler- 
able, away. Nor can the morals of a 
country really be gauged by those of 
the capital or great towns. The Resto- 
ration license, portrayed in its drama, 
left the sober mass of the English 
nation untouched: the pornographic 
French novel of to-day is the grossest 
libel on the industry, thrift and so- 
briety of life of the French people at 
large. Ruskin overstates the symp- 
toms and their causes alike. Modern 
literature did deserve his rebuke, and 
deserves it possibly more to-day; but 
we must allow for some exaggeration 
and license incident to the removal of 
restrictions which artists have long 
felt as unfair. 

The last case I shall take is Words- 
worth, whom, while acknowledging as 
“of the heavenly choir,” he goes out of 
his way to damn with faint praise. 
This poet, if often dull, prosaic and 
humorless, is always one of high and 
serious aim and, since Matthew Arnold 
sifted the chaff from his wheat, has 
probably influenced English verse more 
than any of his more brilliant con- 
temporaries. Ruskin himself admits 
that “English literature has been en- 
riched with a new and singular virtue 
in the aerial purity and healthful right- 
ness of his quiet song”; and, indeed, no 
one better exemplified the spirit of hon- 
est work and quiet content which Rus- 
kin advocated. He owns to having 
learned much from him. Why then 
describe him, in the same breath as the 
above, as “a country gentleman of sense 
and feeling, fond of primroses, kind to 
the parish children and reverent of the 
spade with which Wilkinson had tilled 
his lands,” or as 


simply a Westmoreland peasant, with 
considerably less shrewdness than most 
border Englishmen or Scotchmen. . . 
Water to parched lips may be better 
than Samian wine, but do not let us 
confuse the qualities of wine and 

















water. I much doubt there being many 
inglorious Miltons in our country 
chuschyards; but I am very sure there 
are many Wordsworths resting there, 
who were inferior to the renowned one 
only in caring less to hear themselves 
talk? 


What is this but to judge a poet not by 
his best but his weakest work, or else 
to be utterly insensible of the supreme 
poetic value of that best work? 

I have quoted enough to show with 
how large a pinch of salt we must take 
his verdicts, especialiy those passed 
after 1865. Ill-health, and the constant 
contradiction of the healthful happy 
ideals dear to him, too often soured his 
temper and jaundiced his outlook. He 
knew his own bitterness—a bitterness 
enhanced, perhaps, by the thought 
that his earlier and calmer work was 
being antiquated before it could pro- 
duce its effect. Something of his invec- 
tive tendency, too, may be set down to 
Carlyle’s example. With a little more 
of the faith to failure in which he at- 
tributes the decay of fiction he would 
have felt how wide may be the influ- 
ence of which there is but a faint visi- 
ble sign. But a hasty and combative 
temper had estranged friends who 
might have given him comfort. He 
could not believe in the seven thousand 
who had not bowed the knee to Baal. 
Prophesying still of the earthquake and 
the fire, he would not listen for the 
still small voice, ner understand that 
God fulfils Himself in many ways. 

Let us remember that in 1872 he had 
suffered a bereavement of the saddest, 
tenderest nature; the deathblow to 
hopes of happiness that had long 
seemed possible. Can we wonder he 
grew bitter? And nothing of this 
faultfinding can be set down to per- 
sonal jealousy, from which no man was 
more free. His immense real admira- 
tion of Scott is often and elaborately 
expressed. Note especially, too, the 
generous acknowledgment of Tenny- 
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son’s descriptive gift and power over 


words. “The Brook,” he says in the 
Epilogue of 1883, “is far beyond any- 
thing I ever did or could have done in 
beauty of description.” : 


Had Ruskin really believed in the 
paralyzing or negative effect of litera- 
ture he could never have drawn such 
lessons from it or allotted it such edu- 
eational importance. In his hands 
Homer and Dante become powerful tal- 
ismans enabling him to raise the pic- 
ture of the Past. In the splendid 
chapters on Classical and Medizeval 
Landscape we see how literature, in- 
terpreted by a thoughtful master, may 
teach us as much or more of history 
than the professed chronicle. Those 
chapters, the pure product of literary 
and artistic study, with that on the Na- 
ture of Gothic, form no mean contribu- 
tion to the history of the human mind. 
Never after reading them can we af- 
ford to disregard Ruskin: we can never 
tell that we are not once more to wit- 
ness the fiat lux of a mighty mental 
power, again to behold that intelli- 
gential ray illumine the chaos and re- 
veal a cosmos. And the fine passages 
in Sesame would have been impossible 
to one who did not believe in the sav- 
ing grace of literature, who did not 
recognize therein a true fountain of 
“personal soul,” a precious amulet 
which may keep men “mighty of heart, 
mighty of mind—magnanimous.” In 
his educational scheme all are to have 
some opportunity of receiving its 
quickening influence. Shakespeare is 
to be accessible at play-time to all. 
The main use of fiction and drama is 
to supply the defect of imagination in 
common minds: and though “in mat- 
ters intellectual most men are not in- 
tended to be any wiser than cocks and 
bulls,” yet training in the due delivery 
and understanding of passages of liter- 
ature will best develop such wits as 
any may possess. Chaucer, Spenser and 
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Scott are recommended as poetical 
reading for the upper classes, lighter 
ballad and fable for the lower: and 
the undergraduates of Oxford are told 
with admirable force, that literature is 
far more than the art of writing or 
speaking well, it is the very power of 
thinking itself, “the modification of 
Ideal things by our Ideal Power’; and 
that all beauty and precision of lan- 
guage are dependent on the range and 
dignity of the unspoken conceptions 
behind it. 

His account of idealism and imagina- 
tion, which differs somewhat from pop- 
ular notions, is a necessary corollary of 
his insistence on truth as a higher 
thing than beauty. Imagination is not 
something opposed to fact, but the 
closest and clearest recollection and re- 
production of fact: Idealism is not a 
process of altering things, but only of 
altering and adapting the arrangement 
of things. The great idealists always 
employ true portraiture of individual 
figures, and produce their harmony by 
contrast of those figures—e.g., of the 
Prince with Falstaff, of Titania with 
Bottom, of Cordelia with Regan, of 
Imogen with Clothen.* Homer’s ideal 
Achilles at the proper time cuts pork 
chops; and Thersites, appearing in his 
right place, is just as ideal as Achilles 
himself.‘ Imagination is the power of 
seeing vividly and seeing whole with 
the inner eye: and he notes among the 
highest illustrations of it a deep 
thoughtfulness for the relations of 
things, a pregnant suggestiveness, that 
prompts Dante’s line about Francesca 
and her lover reading no more that 
day, or Macduff’s “He has no children,” 
or in Tintoret’s Crucifizrion the dull 
ashen hue of Christ’s halo, and the ass 
in the background browsing upon with- 
ered palm leaves. But Imagination is 
“always the seeing and asserting fac- 
ulty”; and hence we get his striking 


3 “Mod. Painters,” Vol. III., ch. i., sec. 15. 
4 Ib., ch. vii., secs. 3, 4. 


division of great writers into Seers and 
Thinkers, and his bold pronouncement 
that narrative, creative and inventive 
work is higher than reflective, intro- 
spective, philosophical work. The right 
invention of what people say or do, as 
by Scott, requires a much fuller grasp 
of life and human character than the 
analysis and description of emotion, as 
in Byron, Keats or Tennyson: and in 
an earlier chapter he notes “the pecul- 
iar dignity possessed by all passages, 
which limit their expression to pure 
fact, and leave the hearer to gather 
what he can from it.” 

Now this preference of the creative 
does credit to the impartiality of one 
who often admits his own lack of in- 
vention, and doubtless the best invent- 
ive work does give an impression of 
greater power, due partly to our sense 
that it is based on fuller and more 
complex material, partly to the superior 
pregnancy of a statement of mere re- 
sults over a detailed statement of 
working, wherein, as in In Memoriam, 
we are taken behind the curtain. But 
inventive work may cover a larger 
range without being properly referable 
to a larger or even a different faculty 
of mind. The best inventive work— 
e.g., that of Dante, Shakespeare, Scott, 
Balzac,—owes that fitness, justness and 
truth to life which is its supreme at- 
traction to far other things than mere 
external observation or the invention 
of incident. “Study life” is the advice 
perpetually given to novelist and 
dramatist. Ay, but where? The mod- 
ern does so mostly amid the white 
shoulders and purrings of the salon, 
the chatter of the clubs, the fret of the 
market, or it may be the hoarse cries 
and sordid vision of the slum: and 
contact with life after this fashion of- 
ten enables him or her to produce 
reams of matter, and earn thousands 
of pounds from a public that itself 
lives more and more in these externals. 
The great creator, too, applies these 
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methods; but for him the whole value 
of the shifting many-colored show lies 
in the moulding and modification of its 
offered matter 


In the quick forge and working-house 
of thought: 


and he studies life most of all in his 
own heart, his own brain, his own li- 
brary. The power by which he trans- 
mutes the raw material of life is just 
that introspective, emotional, reflective 
power which Ruskin seems to distin- 
guish from the inventive and to place 
below it. Without this infusion of the 
introspective element his results will 
be mere bad photography, his charac- 
ters those of a doll’s house. As such 
they may bear considerable likeness to 
those of our transient social world— 
and they will not be wanted in any 
other. How shall one learn human 
character by mere observation or gad- 
ding about? How much that is said 
or done in drawing-rooms or at dinner- 
tables is individual or expressive in 
any degree? When we consider the 
power and the necessity of conceal- 
ment granted to or imposed on human 
beings in society, and the rarity of a 
complete confidence, is it not clear that 
the grand source of the knowledge of 
the human soul is the knowledge of 
one’s own soul; and that the great 
master of humanity is he who carries 
the germs at least of all its nobility 
and all its sin within his own breast? 
We need not deny the distinction be- 
tween creative and emotienal or philo- 
sophie work, but the most “: uly creative 
work is that which has most infusion 
of the emotional and philosophic fac- 
ulty. As Ruskin states the matter, 
we should be required to prefer Ben 
Jonson to Shakespeare, and Dumas to 
Meredith. In some moods and seasons 
we may own the latter preference; 
but it is not because Dumas gives us 
so much of external life, but because 
brain moulds it to fascinating 
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combination, because he contrives it 
with excellent plot and vivid incident. 
In truth, the mental powers in opera- 


tion are not easily distinguishable; 
their joint action producing chemical 
combination not inferable from the 
separate faculties, and making it diffi- 
cult to assign particular results in 
given work to any one of them. 

With another dictum one can readily 
agree, that a great writer should be 
subject to no overpowering influence 
in youth; his mind should be free from 
strong bias of any kind, and especially 
from bias purely religious. Shake- 
speare, Goethe, Scott and Browning 
will occur as instances. But neither 
Ruskin, nor Carlyle from whom he 
possibly derived the opinion, would 
consider doubts of the Divine direction 
favorable. In a remarkable passage of 
Fors, of 1883, he even maintains the 
range of faculty which accepts, higher 
than that which rejects, supernatural 
interference; and while placing The 
Heart of Midlothian highest of Scott's 
works in intellectual truth, thinks he is 
all himself only in Waverley and The 
Lay. As to the right degree and direc- 
tion of faith men will, of course, al- 
ways differ; but it may be said that a 
mind at ease and trustful seems an 
essential condition of great imagina- 
tive work in any sphere. There may 
be a noble and resigned quietude in 
that solitude which is the agnostic’s 
peace, but surely an increase of care, 
a lack of cheer and buoyancy, fatally 
depressing to that tricksy Ariel, our 
imaginative power. Happy they who 
can believe as they list! 

As regards method of composition, 
Ruskin’s dislike of Academy training 
for painters is part of a general depre- 
cation of the classical spirit of taste 
and restraint, of willingness to be 
bound by precedent and enslaved to 
rule-—a spirit which 


has destroyed art since the close of the 
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sixteenth century, and nearly destroyed 
French literature, our English litera- 
ture being at the same time severely 
depressed. . . . It is not possible that 
the classical spirit should ever take 
possession of a mind of the highest 
order. Pope is, as far as I know, the 
greatest man who ever fell strongly 
under its influence; and though it 
spoiled half his work, he broke through 
it continually into true enthusiasm 
and tender thought.’ 


and modern literature is wholly reac- 
tionary against it. This is, of course, 
akin to the earlier contention that great 
artists “have no rules... never know 
how or why they do things ... work 
with an awful, an inspired unconscious- 
ness,” and to his laying down ease and 
rapidity as a test of great work. How 
familiar are these great principles of 
art! How repeatedly have we noticed 
on the walls of picture-galleries these 
works of an awful and inspired un- 
consciousness! How have we yawned 
and sickened over novels written with 
the ease and rapidity of the great mas- 
ter! True and just as is that doctrine 
of ease, Ruskin himself felt it wiser to 
qualify it:— 


But it is in that kind of ease with 
which a tree blossoms after long years 
of gathered strength, and all Scott’s 
great writings were the recreations of 
a mind confirmed in dutiful labor and 
rich with organic gathering of bound- 
less resource. 


Those paradoxes were meant solely to 
assert the sovereign rights of native 
faculty, never to encourage hasty, slip- 
shod, dashing work. None knew better 
that the master’s ease is not really his 
independence of rules, but his crystal- 
lized obedience to them through years 
of faithful toil; and that the rapid 
cerebration, the swift adjustment, of 
the great writer is that of one who can 
walk blindfold in the labyrinth of 


5 “Mod. Paint.,’’ Vol. V., Partix., ch. v., sec. 5 
(1860) . 
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thought, because he has trodden its 
glimmering paths and obscure wind- 
ings again and again. Unhappily, for 
one such we have a hundred whose 
easy assumption of the faculty is their 
ground for omitting the laborious train- 
ing. Elsewhere Ruskin insists on “ab- 
solute command of passion, and the 
surveying grasp of every thought be- 
fore its utterance. . . . The slightest 
hurry would destroy the style in 
an instant.” Right fiction must be 
“planned rigorously ... as ever Mem- 
phian labyrinth or Norman fortress. 
Intricacy full of delicate surprise; cov- 
ered way in secrecy of accurate pur- 
poses, not a stone useless, nor a word 
nor an incident thrown away,” and be 
“rounded smoothly ... the wheel of 
Fortune revolving with it in unfelt 
swiftness;”’ and he illustrates from 
The Monastery. Certainly Scott had 
these great constructive qualities, in 
spite of some abuse of coincidence; and 
they are qualities which modern fiction 
and drama have largely lost in their 
preoccupation with character, manners 
or mere smart dialogue. 

But how sadly inconsistent is this 
praise of design with his own grievous 
incoherence! It is amazing that one 
who started with so fair and true an 
ideal as is revealed by Modern Painters, 
with its precise care for beauty and 
dignity of expression, and effort at sys- 
tematic arrangement, should ever fall 
so far below it. In 1881 he is obliged 
to appeal to his earlier work as proof 
that he could write carefully if he 
chose. 


The friends who are fearful for my 
reputation as an “écrivain” will per- 
haps kindly recollect that a sentence of 
Modern Painters was often writien four 
or five times over in my own hand, and 
tried in every word for perhaps an 
hour—perhaps a forenoon—before it 
was passed for the printer. 


And of the second volume he tells 

















us that he left no passage “till I 
had put as much thought into it as it 
could be made to carry, and chosen the 
words with the utmost precision and 
tune I could give them.” But the sub- 
traction of his interest after 1860 
from art to sociology seems to have in- 
duced a feeling that beauty and liter- 
ary skill were mere vanity and dis- 
play; lost upon, or unpalatable to, the 
bulk of readers, hindering, not helping, 
the effect and extension of his thought. 
Indeed, literary effect, as he probably 
felt, too often represents some sacri- 
fice of truth, either directly, for em- 
phasis or euphony, or indirectly as dis- 
tracting from matter to manner and 
soothing the sesthetic sense when it 
were better to wring the heart or brace 
the spirit—a falsification of which the 
author only becomes conscious as he 
advances in knowledge of life, his art 
and his own soul. Ruskin admits the 
change of view in Time and Tide, 
1867 :— 

I could put all this much better, and 
more convincingly, before you, if I 
were able to take any pains in writ- 
ing at present; but I am not, as I told 
you; being weary and ill; neither do I 
much care now to use~what, in the 
very truth, are but tricks of literary 
art, in dealing with this so grave sub- 
ject. 


And a little later—“the weak pictu- 
resqueness of my earlier writings 
brought me acquainted with much of 
women’s emptiest enthusiasm”; they 
were, it seems, “disfigured by affected 
language, partly through the desire to 
be thought a fine writer’: while a note 
to Frondes Agrestes, 1875, says of the 
Second Volume, “I am more and more 
grieved as I re-read this and other por- 
tions of the most affected and weak of 
all my books (written in a moulting 
time of my life) at its morbid viclence 
of passion and narrowness of thought.” 
I fear most of us will feel that his later 
style, at the time of this note, has 
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abandoned beauty without freeing it- 
self from either vehemence or preju- 
dice. 

But in part the style of change which 
comes on in the sixties must be set 
down to lecturing, usually inimical to 
literary value. Of course he always 
wrote his lectures, and his language is 
never slipshod, always pure and true; 
but he grows more and more care- 
less of plan, more apt to take ad- 
vantage of the helplessness of an 
audience, compelled to follow a_ lec- 
turer’s lead and easily cheated by 
interesting words into an oblivion of 
purpose. And his facile pen consti- 
tuted as great a danger to system 
and coherence as the orator’s fluency. 
Everybody knows what immense addi- 
tion to literary labor this care for sys- 
tem and connection involves. Ruskin 
attempted in the sixties and seventies 
far too much; hence this desultory 
style, which extended itself to work 
not written for oral delivery. It first 
overmasters him in Time and Tide, 
where he pushes the liberties of the 
epistolary form to the farthest limits. 
Desultoriness settles like a cloud on 
Fors Clavigera: it is small wonder his 
friends should warn him that he was 
writing over the workman's head: the 
first and principal effect of that ex- 
traordinary work on any one’s head 
must, one would think, be dizziness. 
The author spins like a dervish, glances 
hither and thither like a firefly, leaps 
like a chamois over gulfs from which 
the alarmed and bewildered reader re- 
coils, “I tried always,” he says, “in 
Fors to say things, if I could, a little 
piquantly. ... I certainly wrote often 
obscurely.” He is too modest. A 
bassoon blown into one’s ear, a folio 
dropped upon one’s timidest corn, may 
claim more than to have gently stimu- 
lated the attention. Literature strug- 
gles for supremacy with history, art, 
sociology. Calm passages from Plato 
lift their astonished heads amid de- 
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nunciations of the British squirearchy, 
accounts of surprise-visits to the Con- 
iston School, which must have made 
the master supremely uncomfortable, 
and adumbrations of vast schemes of 
education, in aid of which he will him- 
self undertake all sorts of editorial 
tasks, though only a month before 
(October, 1875) he has seven books 
passing through the press, “besides 
having written and published four vol- 
umes of University lectures in the last 
six years, every word of them weighed 
with care.” Similarly the articles 
on Fiction in the Nineteenth Century, 
1880-1, with their unpremeditated ex- 
cursions into national song and ec- 
clesiastical history must, one thinks, 
have a little tried the Editor. What 
other end could be looked for to an 
activity so multiform and so ill-regu- 
lated than the sudden snapping of the 
cord that tethered the whirling brain 
to life and consciousness? “I know,” 
he writes pathetically, in one of his 
affectionate letters to Mr. F. 8S. Ellis, 
“that my illnesses have greatly weak- 
ened the physica! grasp of the brain.” 
Most of us will feel that the inflamma- 
tion was there long before it declared 
itself, and that he had fostered it by 
this reckless course of what almost 
deserves the name of intellectual de- 
bauchery. 

Let me add that his latest work, 
Preterita, written 1885-9, though the 
old desultoriness is still sometimes felt, 
represents a real effort to conquer the 
habit, as also those of paradox and 
arbitrary judgment; and the effect is 
touching as the effort of a wayward 
child, to redeem ere nightfall by ut- 
most gentleness the whim and petu- 
lance of forespent hours. Written in a 


limpid, pure, even and unaffected style, 
avoiding alike florid rhetoric and sat- 
ire, and constantly lit by humor, it af- 
fords beautiful and final testimony to 
the real sweetness of his nature and 
the unblunted edge of his conscience. 
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One may envy the remorse which calls 
the world to note, after forty years, 
this bit of youthful priggishness:— 


One of the worst, wasp-barbed, 
most tingling pangs of my memory is 
yet of a sunny afternoon at Pisa, when, 
just as we were driving past my pet 
La Spina chapel, my father, waking 
out of a reverie, asked me suddenly. 
“John, what shall I give the coach- 
man?’ Whereupon, I, instead of telling 
him what he asked me, as I ought to 
have done with much complacency at 
being referred to on the matter, took 
upon me with impatience to reprove, 
and lament over, my father’s hardness 
of heart, in thinking at that moment 
of sublunary affairs. And the spectral 
Spina of the chapel has stayed in my 
own heart ever since.* 


Ior the honest followers of literature 
with a true vocation for it his sympa- 
thy is abundantly evident. Yet with 
the dissipation of his own effort his 
interest seems to have waned, and he 
sometimes speaks of writing and its 
futility with a strange fretfulness. 
When in 1855 he pronounces drawing 
more important to the world than writ- 
ing, and declares that people “can 
hardly write anything without wasting 
their own time and that of others,” he 
is perhaps thinking of the longer prepa- 
ration needed to produce or appreciate 
literature; but in Fors he even blames 
himself for expecting results:— 


The more I see of writing, the less I 
eare for it; one may do more with a 
man by getting ten words spoken with 
him face to face, than by the black 
lettering of a whole life’s thought. 


—which is true, of course, of many 
men, but hardly of intellectual men, 
and quite untrue so far as it for a mo- 
ment compares the good done by per- 
suading one individual with that 
wrought by the wide and lasting diffu- 
sion of the same arguments in a book. 


6 “«Preterita,” Vol. II., sec. 189. The incident 
occurred in 1846, when he was twenty-seven. 














Indeed, he had once maintained the ex- 
act opposite.’ But Ruskin was aware 
that both literature and art are crowded 
with persons devoid of talent, or too 
idle to develop it, who adopt these as 
gentlemanly occupations involving, as 
they fancy, little effort; dreaming of 
fame or livelihood on easy terms, 
rather than driven on by the powerful 
impulse that seeks expression through 
these channels. Even genuine talent, 
he thinks, may be contented with a 
pittance, so it be allowed to follow its 
bent—a bare tolerance in contrast with 
his earlier liberality to Rossetti and 
others, and effort to get Turner higher 
prices. Modest reward and daily 
bread, if they have talent and will 
really work—that is all; and the motive 
of moneymaking is constantly disal- 
lowed. But for the pretenders he 
has no mercy:— 


My readers may have been surprised 
at the instant and eager assertion, as 
of a leading principle, in the first of 
these letters that people cannot live by 
art. But I spoke swiftly, because the 
attempt so to live is among the worst 
possible ways they can take of in- 
jurious begging. There are a few, a 
very few persons, barn in each genera- 
tion, whose words are worth hearing, 
whose art is worth seeing. These born 
few will preach, or sing, or paint, in 
spite of you; they will starve like grass- 
hoppers, rather than stop singing; and 
even if you don’t choose to listen, it 
is charitable to throw them some 
crumbs to keep them alive. But the 
people who take to writing or painting 
as a means of livelihood, because they 
think it genteel, are just by so much 
more contemptible than common beg- 
gars, in that they are noisy and offen- 
sive beggars. I am quite willing to 
pay for keeping our poor vagabonds 
in the workhouse; but not to pay them 
for grinding organs outside my door, 
defacing the streets with bills and 
caricatures, tempting young girls to 
read rubbishy novels, or deceiving the 


7 “Ses. and Lil.,” sec. 6. 
8 “Fors,” Letters 51, 67. 
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whole nation to its ruin, in a thousand 
leagues square of dirtily-printed false- 
hood, every morning at breakfast. 
Whatever in literature, art, or religion, 
is done for money, is poisonous itself; 
and doubly deadly, in preventing the 
hearing or seeing of the noble litera- 
ture and art which have been done for 
love and truth. 


There is truth in these words, which 
remind us of much nobler and state- 
lier words of Bacon, deploring the self- 
ishness of men who follow learning 
for pleasure, or glory or profit, “and 
seldom sincerely to give a true account 
of their gift of reason . . . to the glory 
of the Creator and the relief of man’s 
estate.’ Of ambition Ruskin had al- 
ready written:— 


To follow art for the sake of being 
a great man, and therefore to cast 
about continually for some means of 
achieving position or attracting admira- 
tion, is the surest way of ending in 
total extinction. 


By just this frenzied effort to attract 
attention are produced those conscious 
affectations and monkey-tricks which 
often pass as style. Ruskin carries us 
with him, too, when he speaks of the 
humility of great men like Scott and 
Turner, who do their work and leave 
others to talk about the dignity of 
literature or painting, lacking all touch 
of the egotism and self-complacency 
sometimes felt in Wordsworth or 
Goethe.’ 

Nevertheless there is subtraction to 
be made. This idea of selecting and 
training young artists at the public 
cost, and securing work for them iater, 
implies a much more advanced social- 
ism than we have yet reached; though 
as long ago as 1857 Ruskin advocated 
trial-schools for the testing of art- 
faculty among “idle farm-lads and 
stupid ’prentices,” lest we let slip some 
shepherd-Giotto.” In default of such 


* “Mod. Paint.,” Vol. III., ch. 16, secs, 24-6. 
” “Pol. Econ. of Art,” lect. 1, and note 8. 
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public provision, how can artist or lit- 
erary man be blamed for working for 
money? Either they must live by their 
work, or both pursuits must be left to 
men of private means—an aiternative 
that would rob us of some four-fifths 
of our available talent, and withdraw 
that most powerful of incentives, ne- 
cessity. Experience of human sloth 
and self-indulgence justifies, in fact, 
some admixture of ambition and desire 
for gain with pure love of art. His 
protest holds, indeed, against mechani- 
cal, pot-boiling work; still more against 
those who for large gains or wide re- 
pute compel their hand to obey a pub- 
lic taste abhorrent and alien from their 
heart. There is no immortality for 
such but one of shame. They have 
their reward—the full purse, the chief 
seats at feasts, the tide of ignorant and 
fulsome compliment, the gnawing 
sense of something inexpressibly dear 
dishonored and betrayed, the fading 
pleasure in their work, the final ir- 
revocable fall of name and work to- 
gether into utter darkness. But such 
conscious abuse of talent must be very 
rare: the mass of inferior and success- 
ful work is produced by people hon- 
estly representative of their constitu- 
ency, and though its triumph tells un- 
favorably on their betters, it has its 
use and may be tolerated. And, short 
of prostituted talent, concession must 
often be made if a man is to have 
audience at all. The speedy success 
of Shakespeare, of Scott’s novels, nay, 
even of the delicate artistry of Tenny- 
son, warns the artist that the public is 
not always wrong. What if the Philis- 
tinism lie with himself? The two most 
conspicuous cases of delayed recogni- 
tion in our day, those of Browning and 
Meredith, are explicable by their (per- 
haps involuntary) adherence to an in- 
tractable style,which may serve them 
now at last by exacting closer reading, 
but will probably prove their enemy 
in the future as in the past. 








Ruskin’s Views of Literature. 


And, while distinction is a duty, in- 
tolerance of all but the first-rate is il- 
logical. A strongly-worded note against 
mediocre poetry“ revives a sentiment 
sanctioned by Horace” and stocked 
by many reviewers, which has been 
eternally useless. It never saved the 
greatest from occasional mediocrity; it 
never deterred the weakest from their 
song, of the tunelessness of which they 
were always unconscious. The dictum, 
perfectly true perhaps of particular 
poems or passages or of a man’s total 
output up to the present, is yet most 
unfairly applied to any poet as a whole 
until he be dead; and even then we 
preserve him, and elaborately edit him, 
for historical comparison. It is unfair 
to the yet living, as ignoring the va- 
riety of nature or circumstance and 
the possibility of growth. It is true 
that mental rank is fixed at birth, and 
that “great man out of small, did 
never yet art or effort make”™: it is 
no less true that the man of highest 
mental rank passes through stages of 
feebler skill, poorer taste and lower 
power, and if we could enforce this 
boycott of the second-rate we should 
never have the first-rate at all. Born 
by right divine, a reed for that inex- 
plicable breath of which we hear the 
sound but cannot tell its origin or des- 
tiny, the poet must still serve his ap- 
prenticeship and learn to make his gift 
visible. Throughout that period he 
must often be confounded with, or 
ranked below, those others, quicker 
and cleverer craftsmen than he, who 
never knew the heavenly whisper. If 
there are some who could distinguish 
from the first, it is vastly improbable 
that any will. 

Moreover poetry, like every precious 
thing, implies a recipient. One-half of 
all effectual value lies, says Ruskin, in 


11 “Mod. Paint.,” Vol. IIL, ch. xii., sec. 6. 
12 : Mediocribus esse poetis, 
Non homines, non di, non concessere col- 
umne.” “Ars Poet.,” 372. 
13 «‘Mod. Paint.,” Vol. III. ch., iii., sec. 27, 

















the capacity of that recipient. In a 
perfect solitude the oak falls sound- 
less: in deserts where no men abide 
the rose had uncommended died: there 
cannot long be poetry among a people 
deaf to it. Heirs of the richest poetical 
literature the world ever saw, we recog- 
nize the fact by buying many copies of 
Shakespeare and Tennyson, and by 
talking sometimes of Milton, Words- 
worth and Keats; but for the living 
practice and profession of this queen 
of the arts, for the sowers of the fu- 
ture, the custodians of the grand tradi- 
tion, we have neither sympathy nor 
shilling. Are there a thousand folk in 
all our millions who ever buy a vol- 
ume of new verse? Rather the writers 
of such are the common gibe of the 
cheap journalist and the vulgar smart 
in every section. The historian of the 
next age will be able to cite, in witness 
to the cultivated refinement of the pres- 
ent, that we didn’t enable Tennyson to 
marry till he was past forty, kept 
Browning almost unknown till old age, 
and refused altogther a volume con- 
taining no less a poem than Arnold's 
Tristram and Iseult; and that when we 
wanted to secure a guffaw we set up 
as guy a clergyman or a poet. To 
thoughtful folk the humor is rather lost 
in a sense of sickening national dis- 
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grace. Before repeating any more at 
dinner-tables, this poor cant about the 
mediocrity of poetry and the dearth of 
poets, shall we look into that under- 
ground pit where our own tasteless- 
ness has thrust them, and see if there 
be any yet unstarved and vocal? 

Ruskin himself was a poet, always 
one in mind and heart, though he early 
abandoned the formal practice of an 
art for which his teeming brain lacked 
the necessary patience. Some would 
call him poet, too, by right of misery; 
but it is a sentence that requires, for 
him as for them, some reservation. 
For God has given to painful man one 
joy which no disappointment can 
wholly embitter, nor sorrow cloud, nor 
time corrupt, nor sin sully—a light for 
his cheerlessness, an opiate for his vain 
crying and unrest—the joy, I mean, of 
setting noble thoughts in rich and per- 
fectly-ordered language, and of wak- 
ing here and there a kindred joy in 
others. It was one that Ruskin tasted 
to the full. He digged this fairy mine 
of inexhaustible ore. He clutched 
this purse of Fortunatus that only 
grows by spending. From earliest 
manhood through a length of days he 
saw of the travail of his soul; and 
herein he was, and in all, we trust, 
will be, satisfied. 

R. Warwick Bond. 





WILD ANIMALS AS PARENTS. 


Darwin once said that it gave him a 
“cold shudder” to reflect that the eye 
must be included among the parts of 
living creatures which have reached 
their present state by natural selection. 
Sir Henry Holland was scandalized 
when the theory was broached to him, 
but found consolation in the exqui- 
sitely contrived bones of the ear: they 
at any rate, he said, were beyond all 
reasonable suspicion. It is hard to 


imagine the eye, that visible master 
touch in the cosmography of man, 
evolving through unthinkable ages out 
of some shapeless pulp into its present 
form. But the eye, after all, is only a 
window. It is when the uncompromis- 
ing natural selectionist says that the 
mind and spirit which look out through 
the window have come the same way, 
that men may shudder with Darwin 
and Holland. Even setting aside man 
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—“that amphibious piece between a 
corporeal and spiritual essence, 

the breath and similitude of God,” as 
Browne defines him—it is not easy to 
feel satisfied with the theory that the 
high and curious intelligence, and often 
the beautiful affections, of “the lower 
animals” have come about solely by the 
agency of natural selection. Since I 
began to write this article a book 
called “Doubts about Darwinism,” by 
a ‘“semi-Darwinian,’ has appeared, 
which touches on the matter. The 
theory of natural selection, urges the 
writer, does not account for the way 
in which the care of animals for their 
offspring arose. He refers in particu- 
lar to the precautions taken by two 
insects, a sexton beetle and one of the 
sphexes, for the future welfare of their 
young. The case of the various sphexes 
is perhaps the most amazing in natural 
history, but it is by no means the most 
touching. She digs a long passage, and 
forms at the end several chambers, in 
each of which she lays an egg. Then 
she goes out and captures a caterpillar 
or a cricket. She does not kill the 
prey outright—which she could with 
ease—but paralyzes it by stinging it in 
a carefully selected and non-vital part. 
In each chamber she places a para- 
lyzed insect, which will linger on alive 
till the eggs hatch, and the young 
sphexes find, ready to hand, a supply 
of fresh meat! 

Our own familiar wild rabbit affords 
a much more affecting instance of a 
mother’s love than any sphex. The 
sphex sets about her duty of providing 
for her future young in a highly scien- 
tific way, indeed with the ingenuity of 
a fiend. The doe rabbit has small sci- 
ence, but rare tenderness and, on cer- 
tain occasions, great bravery. She 
makes, as a rule, a special burrow for 
her young. She plucks soft fur from 
her own body for a large and warm 
nest. When her young are born, and 


she has to leave them for a while, she 
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barricades the entrance of the burrow 
with earth. Such a precaution may not 
be very exceptional among wild ani- 
mals. But let us turn to an extraordi- 
nary change that takes place in the 
disposition of the rabbit when she has 
a nest of helpless young. Ordinarily, 
she is one of the most timid of wild 
creatures. The fact is proverbial: “If 
you had the pluck of a rabbit” or “You 
haven't the pluck of a rabbit” is an 
English taunt. Hunted by stoat or 
weasel, the rabbit often becomes help- 
less through fear, and screams even 


before the teeth of the foe have 
gripped her neck. Yet a doe rabbit 
with young will not only fight if a 


stoat comes on the scene, not only buf- 
fet or kick—and a rabbit's kick or 
seratch is not a light matter—the vil- 
lainous intruder, but will succeed in 
driving him away. I have never had 
the happiness to witness this delightful. 
incident during my very many wood 
rambles. But my friend the game- 
keeper has seen it more than once, and! 
given me an account of it. Best of all, 
on one occasion he saw the stoat not 
only beaten off, but miserably cowed.. 
It screamed with fear or chagrin. The 
keeper, after watching from his hiding- 
place the battle, and the defeat of the 
stoat by the rabbit, shot the former as 
it fled. There are various instances 
among wild creatures in England of 
the fearful waxing brave when their 
young are threatened, but I know of 
no case where the tables have been 
turned so comically and completely as 
in this of rabbit and stoat. 

The stoat, like the doe rabbit, is one 
of the best of parents. She trains her 
young to hunt by scent so soon as they 
can move about with her, and will 
often tenderly carry them to the happy 
hunting-grounds over impediments or 
dangerous places. Stoats, at any rate 
those that live by rivers, are expert 
swimmers. But their young do not 
take to the water quite like amphibians 

















to start with. The mother will carry 
them, therefore, over a narrow plank 
stretched across a stream. She will 
run nimbly across with one of her chil- 
dren held by the skin of its neck or 
back, place it on dry land, and then 
dart back for another. It is a curious 
and delightful sight to see the little 
family party waiting by the brook-side 
whilst the mother takes them over one 
by one. I have seen young stoats so 
conveyed which were perfectly nimble 
and able to look after themselves: 
when I stole in upon and disturbed 
them they disappeared as swiftly as the 
old one would have done. 

Bold like the doe rabbit in the de- 
fence of their young, both male and 
female missel thrush fight hard at 
times against superior strength and 
cunning. The missel thrush, however, 
is ordinarily rather spirited. It is shy 
of man’s haunts except at the nesting 
season (and, later, the yew-berry sea- 
son), preferring wild and remote spots; 
but it is not fearful of feathered and 
other foes. It has been known to beat 
off a cat. I have seen it hustle with 
effect magpies that have come too near 
its home, and worry and insult a rook 
persistently. In the early spring, the 
missel thrush often leaves the depths 
of the wood, and comes to rear its 
young in the trees around houses. Gil- 
bert White remarked on the great af- 
fection shown by this bird for its 
young, and described a long struggle 
which a pair made to save their home. 
A party of magpies, which are the mis- 
sel thrush’s chief foe, came to storm 
the nest. The missel thrushes fought 
hard, but in the end the magpies won, 
and killed and carried off the young 
birds in the nest. 

This, I take it, is how natural selec- 
tion would make the doe rabbit or the 
missel thrushes fight for their young. 
Neither of these creatures in its origi- 
nal form need have the habit of fight- 
ing for its young, of making snug nests 
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such as it makes now, of caring for 


them indeed in the least. But here and 
there, now and again, spread over a 
great period of time, what may be de- 
scribed as accidental variations of the 
remote ancestors of both creatures 
would occur, tending, however slightly, 
towards this fighting, this snug nest 
building. The offspring of such varia- 
tions would have the best chance of 
survival in the struggle of life. By 
heredity, the tendency would be handed 
on from generation to generation, 
would become stronger and stronger, 
until in the end the tendency to care 
for, to fight for, to build nests for its 
young would become a fixed habit in 
doe rabbit and in missel thrush. Ac- 
cording to ‘this theory, then, we are 
not to suppose that the beasts and the 
birds started with the parental instinct, 
as we understand it to-day: what is 
now affection, deep-seated, came about 
through the agency of a vast number 
of small chances. Let those who have 
watched the ways of wild creatures, 
seen the divine tenderness which par- 
ents, feathered and furred, lavish on 
their children, hug the theory if they 
will. Some of us cannot think it. It 
must be remembered that, though Dar- 
win believed that this instinct had come 
about in the main through the small 
and accidental variations out of which 
his Nature ever selects, he did not af- 
fect to describe the steps. “We know 
not,” he wrote in his “Descent of 
Man,” “the steps by which they have 
been gained, but we may infer that it 
had been to a large extent through 
natural selection. So it has been al- 
most certainly with the opposite feel- 
ing of hatred between the nearest rela- 
tions, as with the worker-bees which 
kill their brother drones, and with the 
queen bees which kill their daughter 
queens.” Huxley himself warned Dar- 
win against trusting too implicitly to 
his theory of development by pure 
natural selection working through these 
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small variations. But Darwin would 
not allow nature to take any leap or 
to be subject to any intervention of 
Mind. 

In the care of their young, birds of- 
ten show the hope and fear, the joy 
and grief, which remind us so of hu- 
man emotion. I have watched night- 
ingales closely for many years, but 
cannot bring myself to think that grief 
is ever heard in their songs when their 
young have come by a sad end or their 
eggs been pilfered. I believe the song 
itself always denotes joy, or else ri- 
valry with other nightingales, black- 
caps, or other fine singers in the neigh- 
borhood. But it is certain that they 
have, apart from their song, an intense 
note of anxiety or menace, or some- 
times of warning to their young to 
beware of intruders. It is not perhaps 
so much what the nightingale or star- 
ling says as the way it says it that 
warns the young bird. I have been 
looking at a young starling under the 
eaves, when suddenly it has _ with- 
drawn its head and hurried out of 
sight, upon its parent uttering, in a 
marked tone, a note often used for 
other purposes. The parent starling, in 
fact, has seen me, not liked the look 
of me, and instantly told the young 
starling to withdraw. 

It is well known that in many cases 
birds’ nests harmonize so well with 
their immediate surroundings as to be 
very hard to find. Nightingales’ nests 
are a case in point. In some woods 
nightingales will build their nests on 
the bare ground among hazel or oak 
stems. These nests are always made 
outwardly of dead oak or hazei leaves, 
which makes them extremely hard to 
find. I know spots in woods where the 
nightingales build May after May; I 
know that the nest must be somewhere 
within, say, fifty or sixty square yards 
of where I stand, but it is often oniy 
after hiding and watching the old birds 
that I can find their treasures. Do 
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the birds knowingly build their nests 
with a material which wil) make them 
inconspicuous to enemies, and so pre- 
serve the lives of their young? There 
is what I am tempted to call quite a 
distinct type of long-tailed titmouse in 
certain Hampshire woods—and else- 
where, no doubt—that builds its nest 
not in a thorn bush or evergreen, like 
most long-tailed titmice, but in the 
large fork of an ash or oak tree. This 
nest, above all others I have seen, 
matches its environment. The beauti- 
ful little bird adorns the outside with 
the same lichens as those which grow 
on the branches between which the 
nest is fixed. Does she use these lich- 
ens, recognizing that they will conceal 
her treasures, or because of their co- 
hesiveness—for they certainly help to 
glue the nest together? But there are 
two other possible explanations which 
must not be overlooked. She may use 
these lichens largely, if not entireiy, as 
ornaments. No one can doubt that 
some birds have esthetic tastes, that 
they admire the beautiful. And the 
lichens make the long-tailed titmouse’s 
nest the loveliest of all English birds’ 
nests, not excepting the finest work- 
manship of the wren, the chaffinch, or 
the goldfinch. A fourth theory might. 
I suppose, be put thus: The present 
generation of long-tailed titmice have 
not the slightest notion that the lichens 
protect (by their concealing effect) the 
nest; the nests, on the survival-of-the- 
fittest system, have tended to grow 
more and more like their surroundings; 
the nests least like their surroundings 
have been gradually wiped out, through 
the attacks of creatures of prey which 
would destroy young and parents. 
Nothing is easier than a dogma. You 
might choose one of these theories, de- 
clare it the right one, and the other 
three all wrong. Personally I shrink 
from it. I have ne conviction in regard 
to this question concerning the long- 
tailed titmouse; but, the more I watch 














these things, the belief waxes that be- 
hind such matter there is Mind. 
Besides the combativeness of many 
creatures—ordinarily meek and mild— 
when they have young, there is the 


deeply interesting and curious ques- 
tion of ruse practised on behalf of the 
young. I think it is Mr. J. Otho Paget, 
one of the chief authorities to-day on 
fox-hunting, who holds that an old 
vixen fox will sometimes, to save her 
sore-pressed cub, cunningly cross the 
line of scent, and so draw off the 
hounds till the huntsman discovers the 
mistake. Jesse, in the chatty book 
called “Gleanings from Natural His- 
tory,” notes a statement to the effect 
that “when a hind hears the hounds 
she will allow herself to be hunted, in 
order to lead them away from her 
fawns.” I have no experience in the 
matter, and cannot say whether the 
statement is safe or not. But I have 
had experience in regard to the ruse of 
both the partridge and the wild duck 
on behalf of their young. As regards 
the partridge, mother and father will 
often collaborate to cheat the intruder, 
man or dog, and lure him away from 
their young. Last summer I was 
within a very few feet of treading on 
a little family of partridges crouching 
on some rough ground. As I crept 
about the field, watching a cuckoo try- 
ing to palm off her egg on some small 
birds, so that she might provide her 
future child with a comfortable home, 
a pair of partridges suddenly bounded 
up almost in my face. They flew off a 
little way, then dropped to the ground 
and dragged themselves and cried out 
in agonized tones, as though they were 
wounded birds and I had only to go 
and pick them up with my hand. But 
I knew this ruse, and looked down, and 
there were the chicks, just out of the 
shells. I remarked on the striking like- 


ness of these partridge chicks in gen- 
eral coloration to partridge eggshells. 
The same fact struck a friend of mine 
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lately in regard to the lapwing chick 
and the lapwing eggshell. Does natu- 
ral selection come in here too? Is ita 
sort of unconscious ruse of Nature’s, 
by which those partridge chicks which 
most closely resembled, in the distant 
past, their eggshells tended to survive, 
whilst those not resembling the shells 
(that harmonize with their surround- 
ings fairly well) tended to attract the 
notice of enemies and so be wiped out 
in the struggle of life? In any case, 
granting the harmony, the belief is 
again borne in upon one that behind 
this matter there must be Mind. Here, 
in the case of the partridge, male and 
female show almost equal affection 
and anxiety, though, as with the mal- 
lard (which resorts to a very similar 
ruse), I have noticed that the mother 
is the more anxious and bold of the 
two. 

There are many other precautions 
taken by birds for protecting their 
young. I am convinced, for instance, 
that sometimes birds will remove the 
young from the nest and hide them 
elsewhere when an intruder has 
aroused their suspicions. Gilbert White 
gives one delightful instance of craft 
in a willow wren. It was jealous of 
his attentions, and one day got to- 
gether a bundle of moss and put this 
over the entrance of the nest. When 
White went to see how his willow 
wren was getting on with her brood, 
he could not find the nest for a while, 
owing to this clever expedient. Here 
one seems to see Mind in the little 
bird itself, without looking beyond. 
Would this be described as one of the 
variations which are the means by 
which evolution is worked out? If 
other willow wrens were to strike out 
so original a way for themselves, we 
might expect that the species would 
in the end take to making loose balls 
of moss with which to cover up the 
nest when an intruder aroused their 
suspicions! But there would be little 
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chance of our living to see such a habit 
become fixed, for these habits take 
such ages to work out. 

We have no word which describes the 
ecstatic state of beasts and birds with 
helpless young to rear and _ shield. 
They are hardly to be recognized, some- 
times, as the same self-centred animals 
we know out of the breeding season. 
They are translated. We have to go 
to the Greek for the right word. This 
is the Greek storge. The Greek, too, 
has also the word antistorge, which de- 
scribes what often takes place when 
storge ends—for the season, that is— 
and the fathers, if not the mothers as 
well, drive their offspring away out of 
the neighborhood. The robin is a 
strong instance of antistorge. The fa- 
ther will assault his own son that 
desires, after he has reached the adult 
stage, still to stay about the garden or 
the shrubbery where he was born. I 
rather doubt whether robin fights end 


so gorily as some have supposed; in 
the great majority of cases, I am quite 
sure, bird duels between members of 
the same species are not to the death. 


Some shrewd blows are rained in— 
you can hear the fighting skylarks hit 
one another cruelly in May—a few 
feathers fly, and one gives in and goes 
off. This is what commonly happens. 
But it is not that the parent robin 
would hesitate to kill its offspring, 
when dantistorge sets in, only it is not 
easy to do; besides, there is no need to 
go to the trouble, provided he can drive 
his son away from the place. 

Antistorge is not invariable among 
wild creatures, though it is common. 
After the long-tailed titmice, for in- 
stance, have been reared and educa- 
tionally finished off, they are allowed 
to remain with their parents. Storge 
probably grows less and less as the 
weeks go on, but the common interest 
of parents and children will take its 
place. The whole family of titmice 
will sleep together in a bunch, and so 
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keep each other warm on bitter winter 
nights. Is antistorge simply to be ex- 
plained by the selfish fear of the parent 
that the child, which it has suddenly 
ceased to care for, will, if it remains 
in the place of its birth, prove an awk- 
ward rival? This is the explanation 
of the parents’ hostility, no doubt. But 
the effect is so remarkable and impor- 
tant as to suggest the question: may not 
this hostility be part of a much larger 
plan of Nature’s? Thanks, to some ex- 
tent, to this hostility, a general and 
even distribution of wild life over the 
earth is ensured. There does not arise 
the inconvenience of overcrowding in 
particular districts, which might occur 
if the deep affection of animal parents 
for their young lasted for a longer pe- 
riod. Between the parental affection 
of the lower animals and of mankind 
this marked difference exists: animals 
never care for their offspring when 
these are full grown; storge then ut- 
terly dies out. In the case of human 
beings, the parental instinct often lasts 
throughout life. 

The love, then, of birds, quadrupeds, 
and perhaps seme insects, for their off- 
spring, and their grief for the loss of 
these through any mishap, are much 
shorter-lived than is the case with hu- 
man beings. But they are intense. I 
have seen a pair of spotted flycatchers, 
for the best part of two days after 
their solitary child has perished in the 
nest, haunting the spot, and uttering 
cries of distress when one went near. 
On the other hand, if only one or 
two of the young have perished through 
exposure to heat or cold, or some other 
mishap, but other young remain alive, 
the old birds will not waste time and 
energy in lament. I have seen during 
the past season a garden warbler 
bringing food to her family over a 
chick she had very recently Jost, part 
of whose dead body dangled piteously 
over the side of the nest. And I have 
known much the same thing to occur 
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with other birds. We know that the 
hedge-sparrow will look on wuncon- 
cerned whilst the blind and naked 
young cuckoo pushes out of the nest 
the rightful occupants: so long as she 
has this hideous inquiline to feed and 
brood over she is happy. The male 
partridge, as we have seen, is almost 
as good a family bird as the female: 
both are far better than the common 
wild pheasants, which make indifferent 
mothers and perhaps worse fathers. 
Some male animals take in hand the 
eggs as soon as they are all laid, and 
the female relaxes. Then there is the 
male Surinam toad, who solemnly 
takes the eggs one by one and places 
them in the folds of the female Suri- 
nam toad’s skin, where they are to 
hatch out. Among other amphibians 
in whom the family instinct is well de- 
veloped are the frogs which wind the 
string of eggs round their bodies, hide 
while these develop, and then go down 
to the water with them. Male spiders 
often have no chance to play a part in 
the management of the eggs. It is a 
strange fact that many of the female 
spiders loathe and would take the lives 
of their mates; yet they seem to be 
deeply attached to the interests of their 
young. Some of them carry about their 
eggs in a little white silky sack at- 
tached to their bodies. In my garden 
I have taken away from a female spi- 
der, travelling among the clods of the 
herbacious border, her precious bundle 
of eggs, and watched the effect. Her 
agitation has been marked. She has 
searched about for the eggs, seizing 
and, by the exquisite spider sense of 
feel, examining minute bits of soil, &c., 
to see whether any of these be the 
missing treasure. I have seen her seize 
an armadilla wood-louse, which has in- 
stantly curled itseif up into a round 
yall, after its custom in crises. Kirby 
and Spence, indeed, considered that in- 
sects are capable of affections for their 
young quite equal to those of the large 
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quadrupeds, and will suffer privations 
on their account, and take large risks 
in defending them. They mention the 
case of one spider (Aranea saccata), 
whose young attach themselves in clus- 
ters to her back, head, and belly when 
she moves about: she so carries them 
till their first moult, feeding them all 
the while. The earwig broods over 
her young much as a hen over her 
chicks: they follow her about, as the 
young amphipods, it is said, follow 
their mother. 

Whether antistorge sets in among spi- 
ders I cannot say, but probably it is by 
no means confined to vertebrate ani- 
mals. Jesse firmly believed that a 
spider he experimented with swallowed 
her young. Whether this was a sort 
of mad jealousy, as in the case of 
dogs, which sometimes do the same, 
or whether it was with the object of 
protecting them, cannot be said. In 
regard to the swallowing of young as 
a protective measure, there is the curi- 
ous statement that the female viper 
will do this. This statement is stoutly 
denied. A strong authority on English 
reptiles, however, Doctor Gerald Leigh- 
ton, the editor of the “Field Natural- 
ist’s Quarterly,” is neutral in the mat- 
ter. He points out that it would not 
be physically impossible for a viper to 
do so. One of the house masters at 
Winchester, the Rev. G. M. A. Hewett. 
a well-known entomologist, says he saw 
a female viper in the New Forest open 
her mouth, into which sprang her 
young. My friend Miss A. E. Darwin, 
first cousin of Charles Darwin, an ob- 
server of animals all her life, has told 
me that she too has seen the same in- 
cident. My own view is that the ob- 
servers may be deceived by the quick- 
ness of the young viper’s movements. 
But, apart from the question of cour- 
tesy, it is unwise to discredit the posi- 
tive statements of field naturalists. | 
shall end with an illustration of this, 
which is also a charming instance of 
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parental affection in a male bird. Dis- 
credit has been thrown on the state- 
ment that the cock blackcap sometimes 
actually sings as he sits on the eggs 
of his mate. But I have seen and 
heard him singing as he sat on the 
eggs. In this case mistake was out of 
The Cornbil] Magazine. 
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the question: here were no quick, de- 
ceptive movements. I stood still and 
took careful note of the bird, of his 
black cap, of his song, of the nest, 
and, when he had flown off, of the 


eggs. 
George A. B. Dewar. 





THE CALL OF THE EAST. 


The Central Asian Society has re- 
cently published a most interesting pa- 
per by Baron Suyematsu, entitled Chi- 
nese Expansion Historically Reviewed. 
The paper is divided into three parts. 
The first describes the growth of China 
from the country round the Hoang Ho 
until the Chinese Empire included all 
that we now know by that name. The 
distinctive feature of that extension 
was, as Baron Suyematsu points out, 
that it was an extension not based on 
aggressive conquest; it is impossible to 
say of any part of China that its in- 
habitants came from some other place 
and seized the land and settled there, 
in the same way as we can say, for 
instance, that the Teutonic invaders 
seized on and inhabited Britain. The 
origin of the human races that history 
finds settled in what we now know 
as China is lost in antiquity. All that 
we know is that, when these races at- 
tacked, were attacked by, or came 
peacefully into contact with, the highly 
civilized society that existed on the 
banks of the Hoang Ho, they became 
Chinese. “The moment,” says Baron 
Suyematsu, “they came in contact with 
the Chinese, they discovered their in- 
feriority; and whatever sort of civiliza- 
tion they might have had among them- 
selves was soon eclipsed by the higher 
Chinese civilization, and they became 
Chinese.” 

The second part of the paper deals 
with Korea and Manchuria, and shows, 
first, how Korea acted as a link be- 


tween the Chinese civilization and the 
Japanese, and, secondly, that the po- 
litical hold of China upon Korea was 
always nominal rather than real. 

The third part, entitled “Conclusions,” 
deals with the present situation and 
prospects of China and Japan; and 
it is with Baron Suyematsu’s remarks 
on this subject that this article princi- 
pally intends to deal. Baron Suye- 
matsu points out that there are in the 
world now three civilizations, the Chi- 
nese, the Indian, and the European; 
and acknowledges the indebtedness of 
Japan for her civilization to China. 
But he says, that now “Japan has al- 
ready cast in her lot with the Occi- 
dent,” and “aspires to elevate herself 
to the same plane, and to press on- 
ward in the same path of civilization 
as the countries of the West.” 

If this were the only meaning of the 
advent of Japan into the arena of 
international politics, the interest of 
her arrival, and the hopes entertained 
of her by many, would be considerably 
lessened. Baron Suyematsu, in uttering 
the above sentences, was refuting the 
absurd charge against Japan, that she 
is organizing a Pan-Asiatic military 
league against Europe; also, no doubt, 
he was swayed by courtesy towards his 
audience. If the advent of Japan to 
Europe is to be nothing more than the 
addition of some forty million people to 
our gray and perplexed civilization, we 
should thank the Mikado for nothing. 
The whole interest of the situation lies 
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in the fact that, through Japan, another 
civilization, with new ideas and new 
moralities, has asserted its equality, 
if not superiority, to our own; that that 
civilization has borrowed from ours, 
without being absorbed by it—has 
merely toyed with it, just as some old 
beauty traffics with a boy. Japan 
has given much already, and will, no 
doubt, give much more of essential 
value to Europe; it is doubtful if she 
will ever take from us anything more 
than trains, telegraphs, and guns. And, 
before accepting completely Baron 
Suyematsu’s flattering assurance, it 
may be well to consider the more im- 
portant points in which the individuals 
and nations nurtured on this civilization 
of China differ in character from us, 
with a view to seeing, not only what 
we may do for them, but what they 
may do for us. 

The effect of one at any rate of the 
root distinctions between the two civili- 
zations is to be observed in the often 
told story of that gallant front rank 
of a storming party at Port Arthur, 
who intentionally threw their bodies on 
the bayonets of the defenders, in order 
that the second rank might walk over 
both body and bayonet into the de- 
fender’s fort. This was not a mere act 
of what we call bravery on the part 
of the Japanese soldiers. It was the 
bravery of another civilization, an act 
which no modern European soldiery 
would do. The brave European will 
take any risk there is; if there is only 
one chance in a million he will take 
it, and take it cheerfully. But there 
must be just that one chance; in vul- 
gar parlance, that one chance is im- 
plied even in the expression “certain 
death.” In ancient days we can find 
in Europe the same absolute spirit of 
self-abnegation and sacrifice as is now 
to be found in the Japanese. But that 
was before the lines of our civilization 
diverged so markedly from the lines on 
which theirs has developed; to-day the 
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European is too conscious of his own 
individuality, too uncertain of his du- 
ties to the race, and too distrustful of 
the race’s consciousness of its obliga- 
tions to him, to sacrifice himself un- 
hesitatingly for the general cause. To 
put it shortly, the Japanese civilization 
has produced the greatest triumph of 
the social instinct, the realization by 
the individual of his nothingness and 
unimportance in comparison with the 
good of his race; and the Japanese suc- 
cesses illustrate the advantage that 
collectivism has over individualism. . 

In searching for the causes of this 
wonderful self-effacement and sense of 
duty in the Japanese, it is neither true 
nor necessary to attribute it to racial 
distinctions. The early history of Eu- 
ropean peoples contains frequent sto- 
ries of acts like those of the front rank 
at Port Arthur, undertaken usually in 
defence of the body of a chief. In or- 
der to produce this spirit in human be- 
ings (without employing religion) it is 
submitted that two things, both inter- 
dependent on one another, are neces- 
sary. The first is, that every man 
shall know for a certainty that, what- 
ever happens to himself, his welfare, 
and the support of himself and those 
dependent on him, are matters for 
which society will in any event hold 
itself responsible, and that as a matter 
of duty, not of charity. The second 
is the intellectual accompaniment of 
the first—namely, that every individual 
shall be taught and convinced that his 
duty as a citizen is his first and only 
duty, and that it is impossible for him 
to have any interests materially diver- 
gent from that unit of the State 
(usually his family) to which he be- 
longs. Once these two conditions co- 
exist in a state of civilization, men can 
be produced who are as indifferent to 
death as any religious fanatic. Simi- 
larly, no amount of work or hardship 
which is physically possible becomes 
too great for them; and reason unaided 





produces a spirit of self-sacrifice as 
complete as any that the most emo- 
tional religions have called forth. The 
individual becomes lost in the family; 
he was alive in it before birth, he lives 
in it after death, he will support and 
be supported by it while he lives. 

The above conditions and results 
have been obtained more completely in 
the Chinese civilizations than among 
any other branch of the human race. 
The community of family obligation, 
the continuity of the family life, find 
their logical expression in the so-called 
ancestor-worship of China and the 
Shintoism of Japan. It will be ob- 
served that the theory is singularly in 
accord with modern scientific theory, 
just as it is in violent contrast with 
the Christian doctrine, according to 
which the act of conception creates the 
immortal soul. “The soul of Japan,” 


as the Baron quotes, has indeed turned 
what is in China a dull legal fact 
into a series of flaming heroisms; but, 


behind them both, stands the same 
principle, logically pursued to its con- 
clusion. 

The true interest of the present situa- 
tion surely lies, not in what we shall 
do for this civilization, but what it will 
do for us. Taught by force, as perhaps 
was necessary, the European will no 
longer be able to consider the yellow 
races as inferior peoples. He has to 
realize that he is now to be thrown, 
on terms of equality, into direct intel- 
lectual contact with a new people, 
whose civilization is inconsistent with 
Christianity, whose test of morality is 
utility, and to whom the value of the 
individual is only his value to the 
community. The moment at which 
this new force is thrown into Europe is 
one in which the rampant individual- 
ism of the mid-Victorian age is being 
subjected to the gravest scrutiny. It 
is difficult to believe that our domestic 
politics will not be affected by a better 
knowledge of the Japanese. 
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The effect that such knowledge will 
have on international politics will, 
there is reason to hope, be pacific. 
“The very basic principle of Chinese 
civilization,” says Baron Suyematsu 
very truly, “is essentially pacific.” A 
civilization which is primarily utilita- 
rian and rational could scarcely be any- 
thing else; and the long peaceful his- 
tory of China may well give the civili- 
zation of Europe pause. But, once 
war is in existence, such a civilization 
treats it as it is; and, whether it be 
Boxer rebels or Japanese troops, to 
them death is an incident, and nothing 
more. Japan will bear the highest 
place among the nations of history, if 
she can convince Europe that war 
means death, and never, and under no 
circumstances, glory. To the Chinese 
civilization, as the Baron quotes, mili- 
tarism is a degradation or disgrace. 
It is in no way inconsistent with this 
spirit that Japan, unlike China, has 
produced such splendid soldiery. The 
strength and numbers of the Chinese 
have made it unnecessary for them to 
develop their military forces. History 
has been less gentle with the Japanese, 
and, from time to time, wars of self- 
preservation have been forced on them. 

There is another side of the life of 
Europe which can scarcely fail to be 
affected by the ideas of the civilization 
of Japan and China: the social side. 
Chinese civilization differs principally 
from that of Europe, in that it accepts 
man as he is, and not as somebody else 
thinks he ought to be. To such a civili- 
zation, the notion that pleasure can 
ever be wrong merely because it is 
pleasure, is naturally absurd. It is not 
so long since certain sects in this 
country used to condemn pleasure for 
itself; and the idea still survives with 
some force in the northern parts of this 
island. To the Chinese and Japanese 
civilizations, no pleasure can be other 
than good which does not unfit the in- 
dividual for his service, whatever it 
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may be, to the community. No more 
frank recognition of this fact is to be 
found than the institution of the Geisha 
in Japan, or, to take a corresponding 
instance in China, of the “flower-girls” 
at Nankin. The profession of these 
girls is to give pleasure. The Geisha, 
it is scarcely necessary to point out, 
do not belong to the prostitute class in 
Japan; they are simply recognized en- 
tertainers. They are trained to know 
and humor the foibles of mankind: to 
dance, talk, and sing in the manner 
most approved of men. Towards the 
conclusion of a Japanese dinner, some 
hired Geisha come in to entertain the 
guests. When a Japanese entertains, 
his wife does not preside or appear; 
her functions, highly honored, are dif- 
ferent. The society of Japan and 
China is male; the charms and graces 
that feminine society gives are there 
supplied by the Geisha, a class trained 
and set aside for the purpose. The 
frank recognition of the fact that many 
women, though unsuited for the posi- 
tion of wives and mothers, may yet, 
without dishonor, devote themselves to 
giving -pleasure, is one which might 
perhaps have lessened the acidity of 
the now somewhat decadent movement 
towards female emancipation in this 
country. 

Whether these features of the Far 
Eastern civilization are congenial to 
one or not, on the result of them all 
who have visited Japan will agree; 
and that is, that they produce the hap- 
piness of those who live under them. 
Nothing is more striking in Japan than 
the happy, joyful faces that meet one 
everywhere. The crowds are mostly 
composed of laughing and obedient 
children and smiling women; the men 
are equally happily at work. In China, 
though it is less apparent, the same 
happiness prevails. The teeming popu- 
lation, always working, is yet al- 
ways cheerful, always ready to laugh. 
All who have been in difficult situations 
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up-country in China appreciate how in- 
valuable is the use of a joke. An 
angry crowd is readily turned inte a 
friend, even to the foreigner, if he only 
has the wit to touch their sense of 
humor. <A joke is recognized as a 
blessing, and its maker is a benefactor. 
In many ways a Far Eastern crowd re- 
sembles the crowd of Europe: it gives 
the same impression of an over popu- 
lated country, a greater impression of 
sustained industry. But it is a hap- 
pier crowd, with faces less dull and 
unintelligent. With the Eastern, the 
struggle for existence, though no less 
keen, has not developed into anarchy; 
and from this kindness the poorest 
profit most. 

In so far as it is possible to come to 
any general conclusion upon the effects 
that a better knowledge of the civiliza- 
tion of the Far East will have upon 
Europe, it seems fair to say that they 
will not be such as Liberalism should 
dread. The forces of our society 
which are opposed to the new influ- 
ences are those of clericalism and mili- 
tarism. <Any view of life which 
tends towards a freer and _ kinder 
life, and which encourages art and in- 
dustry should be welcomed by all Lib- 
eral thinkers, even at the cost of 
estranging the Non-conformist 
science. Baron Suyematsu, at the end 
of his paper, vigorously defends Japan 
from the charge of organizing a Pan- 
Asiatic league; and stigmatizes the 
charge as persecution. “It is like,”’ he 
says, “turuing round upon an apt pupil 
whom one has oneself trained. .. .” 
just because “he belonged to a different 
set and had grown a trifle more quickly 
than one had expected.” The friends 
of Japan will before long have to de- 
fend her from a graver charge. In Eu- 
rope we can even forgive a league 
against us, so long as we can detect 
in it some compliment to ourselves; 
and our quarrel with Japan because 
she has been an apt pupil can never 


con- 
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be serious. Japan must expect, before 
long, a fiercer opposition, when it is 
realized that she is not a mere pupil. 
She must then expect the hatred that 
awaits those who carry new ideas. 
But “the soul of Japan” need not be 
troubled. New ideas are established 
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before the haters of them discover 
what they are. The humor of it is, 
that the very men who, to-day, are 
most scornful of the “Yellow Peril,” 
will, in the time to come, most fiercely 
proclaim the peril of the new ideas. 
A. M. Latter. 





THE DISCOVERER. 


People going by the door of the 
pitchy little den where Lemuel Lewry 
the shoemaker spends a boundless lei- 
sure in “prompt repairs” look in half 
involuntarily, as missing an accus- 
tomed presence—the little warped fig- 
ure, coiled dog-like at the cobbler’s 
knee—for lame Billy is dead, and the 
low stool or form upon which he used 
to lie stands empty among the leather 
trimmings and the dusty litter of the 


floor. 
Billy was the slowest baby to learn 


to walk that ever was known. His 
contemporaries one by one stepped out 
to the beckoning hand, and left him on 
all fours; the next generation and the 
next tottered to their balance, but Billy 
still crawled about the doorsteps and 
the grassy verge of the street. They 
left off trying to teach him; and his 
parents, being much comforted by the 
doctor’s pronouncement that it was a 
case of hereditary cachexia, determined 
to find him some stationary livelihood, 
and so put him, when he was thirteen, 
apprentice to old Lemuel. But Billy 
was altogether unprofitable—he could 
learn nothing; his mind was always 
away from the matter in hand; he was 
fretful, restless, oppressed with vague 
troubles—the cachexia seemed to affect 
the head as well as the feet. So the 
short course of instruction was given 
up, and the odd fellowship between 
Billy and the cobbler began. Lemuel 
put together the low sloping form, 
shaped to fit the hapless anatomy, and 


on this Billy spent the greater part of 
his waking hours. In the three or four 
years of his sojourn at the shoe 
maker's, Billy became part of the life 
of the village—in the way that a caged 
jay or thrush hanging at a cottage 
door may be part of his life to the la- 
borer who whistles to it as he goes by 
to his work or comes home. So there 
was some little talk about Billy among 
the good women of the cottages before 
the funeral. Some said that Dr. Cul- 
pepper had been trying to make him 
walk, and it had killed him; some that 
he had walked, all of himself, all the 
way to Randle’s Bridge—to Jolland’s 
Corner one declared. Mrs. Breach had 
seen him in the carrier’s cart, which 
was quite enough ground for a theory 
that he had been run over. His father 
and mother were conceived to know 
rather less about him than most others. 
Dr. Culpepper did not lend himself to 
questionings; old Lewry, who kept for 
almost the whole community a kind of 
snarling rancor, none the less effectual 
for having a burlesque quality about 
it, grinned silently at the gossip. Only 
to two or three familiars, sitting in the 
shop upon one more vain errand after 
long promised patch or clump, he told 
the story of Billy’s end. 

The shop is a black little cabin, half 
darkness and half dirt; and the master 
on his bench near the window is gro- 
tesque with the humorous hideousness 
of a fourteenth century gargoyle—the 
eyes lost behind large round glasses, 











nose and chin almost meeting over the 
toothless mouth always busy amongst 
its wrinkles, the top-heavy head and 
bowed shoulders out of proportion with 
the shrunken limbs. The shop door is 
seldom closed, and by it the eye es- 
capes to daylight that seems twice sil- 
very clear for the close gloom within, 
to the roadside hedges, to the patch of 
green where the road divides, with its 
finger-posts and stone-heaps; over these 
to the ridge of the Downs, the change- 
ful horizon that bounds the village 
outlook—to-day hard-edged in massive 
gray and olive contours, to-morrow ,a 
bank of soft blue bloom as if it were 
made of wild hyacinths, again a hazy 
shade in the white furnace of the 
south. 

The cobbler sits with his back to this 
prospect, and makes his day’s horizon 
the cobwebbed angle between the ceil- 
ing and the wall. Of the two custom- 
ers in the shop, the one next the open 
door, a slatternly matron, is idle enough 
to look vacantly over the landscape; 
till, some exacting mental process 
being complete, she sees the clear 
cut swell of the Beacon, and remarks, 
near- 


“My! Don’t the Downs look 
like!” 
“Rain afore the mornin’,” answers 


her neighbor the postman, leaning for- 
ward on his stick from the bench to 
make his own observation. “Allus 
comes when you see ’em like that.” 

“Billy,” said the shoemaker, rum- 
maging in his nail-bag for new spara- 
bles for the postman’s heel, “Billy liked 
to see the Downs look near-like. You 
see, ‘twas like this. Poor Billy, that 
couldn't put one foot before the other 
hardly, there never was such a chap 
for thinking about travelling and for- 
eign places. If he’d had his feet like 
other folk, he’d have been all round 
the world, Billy would.” 

“It’s pretty often that way with peo- 
ple,” said the postman, a moralist in 
grain. 
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“Well, he was always asking about 
places. I told him all I could remem- 
ber what I heard about my uncle that 
was killed at Delhye, and when Harry 
Awcock was at home—him that was in 
the Marines—he come in once and told 
him ail about Halifax and New York. 
Billy, he’d lie on his bench there, and 
look out of the door all day, and he'd 
see the people going by, and the finger- 
post—he could read that, ‘To Rispham,’ 
‘To London,’ and that was about all 
his schoolin’—and he’d want me to 
tell him about Rispham. Well, I could 
do that middlin’ easy—the pond and 
the almshouses and the White Hart 
and the old gallows post and all—but 
for London, well, I never was there 
but once, and I couldn’t remember 
much, except St. Paul’s and Newgate, 
and the wood-yard my uncle had in 
Bermondsey. But it was all one to 
Billy, because he’d never been further 
than the old toll gate, and he’d be as 
willing to hear about Sacketts farm as 
he would about London streets. And 
when he'd heard ali about Sacketts 
he’d want to be told about the Com- 
mon, and then the plantations t’other 
side, and so right on till you come to 
the Downs over yonder. 

“Doctor Culpepper was always com- 
ing in to have a chat; and once he was 
here, and Billy asked him what was the 
other side of the hills—when you'd told 
him about a place he'd allus want to 
know what came next. Well, Doctor 
he gives me a look, and then he begins 
to tell Billy all sort of stories about 
the other side—a wonderful man to 
talk, he is, when he likes. And Billy 
just lay as quiet as quiet, and took it all 
in—sort of fairy story it was, and I 
don’t know what all. After that, Billy 
didn’t care much to hear any more 
about St. Paul’s nor Rispham Green; 
he was always a-thinking about Doc- 
tor’s tales, and looking out for him to 
come again. And every time he came 
he’d have something new.” 
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“What sort of tales?’ the postman 
asked. 

“Well, just over the hill, he said 
there was the Forest of Error—trees 
for miles and miles, and knights in ar- 
mor a-wandering about in it on horse- 
back, with their spears and swords. 
And a bit further on, he said there 
was a river--I don’t recollect what he 
ealled it—but if you was to drink the 
water, why you forgot everything you 
ever knew.” 

“That ’ud be a funny job,” the post- 
man thought, “not but what there’s 
some people wouldn’t mind a drop,” he 
said reflectively, the new idea fructify- 
ing at large. 

“I don’t hold with telling children 
stuff like that,’ said Mrs. Backshell. 
“It's different telling it to people as 
has got sense not to believe a thing; 
but Billy he took in everything.” 

“Same as I said to the Doctor once,” 
the shoemaker replied. 

“And what did he say to that?’ 

“Why, he called me a damned fool. 
You know how short he can be, some- 
times. ‘If you'd got but eighteen 
months to live, with half a lung, and 
dead up to your middle,’ he says (‘not 
but what you've got a grand curvature 
of your own, stooping over your wax- 
end like that’), he says, ‘perhaps you’d 
be glad to get away from facts. Did 
you never hear that text,’ he says, 
about not going to heaven yourself, 
and keeping other folk out? ” 

“Ay, that’s just him,” said the 
woman; “allus down on you. Sims to 
think it’s more than half your own fault 
when you're bad, or one of the chil- 
dren.” 

“Well,” resumed Lemuel, “as I was 
a-saying, acrost the river it was ali 
meadas with flowers a-growing, and 
gardens, and castles a-standing on the 
rocks, and there was a palace he called 
the House of Fame—and a rare tale 
he had about that too. Then there was 
the Island of Avalon, or some such 
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name, where they never had no frostes 
nor hail, nor tempests. And presently, 
he said, you come to the sea. And he'd 
told Billy mor’n once that all that coun- 
try over the hill was different from 
ours—everything was new over there, 
he said—the sun was brighter, and the 
flowers sweeter, and all the people big- 
ger and handsomer—they hadn't had 
time to get old, he said, and they did their 
work like as if *twas play. There was 
a ship, he said, with a crew that was 
all kings and princes, sailed to find the 
Golden Fleece, and went to all manner 
of strange places—you see, they’d only 
just begun to find out the world, and 
it was all new. And over the sea there 
was a town that was besieged ten 
years, with a fleet of a thousand ships 
—why, he'd talk about that town for 
hours. But there, I couldn't remember 
half of what he said: sometimes it was 
St. George and the Dragon, and some- 
times King Arthur and the Round Ta- 
bie, and I don’t know what-all.” 

Mrs. Backshell yawned. “A terrible 
lot of rubbish to put in a child’s head, 
I call it. I don’t know how you can 
rec’lect it all.” 

“I couldn’t help listening,’ Lemuel 
answered with a deprecatory grin, “you 
ought to ’a heard the way he told it.” 
It was a weakness which not even the 
cobbler’s rationalism could openly de- 
fend. Truth is mighty, and prevailed, 
as in this respect it ever does in the 
village. There was a silence, in which 
Lemuel felt by instinct the postman 
siding against him, and abandoned the 
point. 

“Billy,” he went on, “he took it all 
in as if twas the Bible. One day he 
asks me if I thought he would ever get 
to the top of the Downs and look over 
the other side. And I says, ‘Why, 
Billy, itll be ten miles to the top, and 
you never was much of a footman.’ 

“-Couldn’t I go by the train? says 
he. 

“*Train don’t go that way,’ I told 











him; ‘train goes through the tunnel and 
round to Lewes,’ I said, ‘I ’spected they 
didn’t have no trains in that country.’ 

“He stopped a bit, like as if he was 
thinking, ‘Well, then, I could go by the 
carrier,’ he says, ‘’cause he told me he 
goes right over the hill.’ 

“*Then he must see a sight more 
than what we does,’ I says, and Billy 
didn’t ask no more about it. 

“Well, a day or two after that, Billy 
never came round to my place in the 
morning, and when I sent up to High 
Chimneys to know if anything was 
wrong, they said he’d gone out after 
his breakfast and not been seen since. 
They was running about all over the 
place, and looking everywhere, as you'll 
rec’lect, but nothing heard on him till 
the carrier’s cart come in in the even- 
ing, and set him down at High Chim- 
neys. He’d been out with the Brighton 
cart first thing in the morning—got 
Jem Blaker to let him lie among the 
truck in the bottom—and Master Blaker 
had picked him up on his way home. 
He was dead tired and pretty nigh 
frozen, for it was a rare cold wind for 
April. Next day he comes round here 
just as usual, but very slow and quiet 
—seemed not to take much notice of 
anything, like a sick dog. I got it out 
of him that Jem had put him out about 
halfway up Clayton Hill, and he’d man- 
aged to craw! to the top of the Downs 
somehow, away from the road, and 
saw over the other side. 

“*Ah,’ I says, ‘and did you see the 
forests and the river?’ 

* ‘No,’ he says, very short, ‘it’s all a 
lie’ and with that he turns away, like 
as if he didn’t want to look at the hill 
any more, and wouldn’t say a word. 
Next day he begins to cough, and that 
soon got terrible bad—curled up like 
a dog he was, and shivering, though 
‘twas nice sunny weather. He told me 
a bit here and a bit there, about what 
he’d seen on the Downs; said he 
thought he’d never get to the top, and 
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wanted terrible bad to lie down and 
go to sleep on the grass. ‘But I kept 
on,’ says he, ‘’cause I thought every 
minute I’d be seeing the other side. 
And when I got on top, *twas all flat- 
like, and I’d got to go a long way afore 
I could see over.’ 

“*And then you couldn't see nothing?’ 
said. 

“*Ay, I could see something,’ says he. 
“*P’raps the weather was a bit thick- 
like,’ I says. 

“ ‘No, it wasn’t,’ he says, ‘I could see 
as clear as clear. First there was fuzz- 
bushes, and the tillygraph poles, and a 
road, and then more fuzz-bushes, and 
the railway, and then houses and 
houses, all in a smoke. And a windmill 
up on one side—like as if ’twas up here, 
and churches, and chimneys smoking, 
and then the sea, kind of shivery-shiny, 
all in a smoke too.’ 

“Just then in comes Doctor; and Billy 
he turns away, and put his head under 
his arms, like as if he wouldn’t see 
him. Doctor just touches his wrist, 
and presently he says, ‘Well, Billy, my 
boy, we must try to cure the cough, 
even if we can’t put the other trouble 
right. You’d be best at home’ he says; 
‘you must go to bed and rest a bit 
after your journey.’ And with that he 
rolis him up in my coat and carries 
him out of the shop. And Billy never 
give him so much as a word or a look 
all the time. 

“I was at the door when he come 
back. ‘I doubt whether we'll pull bim 
through, Lemuel,’ he says. ‘He got hot 
climbing up the Downs and then met 
the cold wind all the way home in the 
cart.’ 

“‘T s’pose the disappointment hadn’t 
nothing to do with it? I asked him. 

“*Mind your own business,’ he says, 
terrible sharp, ‘and leave me to deal 
with what concerns me.’ But I could 
see he was a deal put out about it, 
too. 

“That was on the Thursday; and on 
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the Saturday he was dead. I was up 
at High Chimneys middlin’ early, and 
as I was coming back I met the Doctor 
on his way up; and [ told him. All he 
says was, ‘Oh, Billy! if you’d only 
been content with your horizon!’ 

“Meaning,” continued the shoemaker, 
afer a space of meditation, “meaning, I 
s’pose, that there bench.” He shoved 
away the little wooden couch and took 
up the postman’s half-finished boot 
again, with the air of closing an epi- 
sode. 

Mrs. Backshell rose laboriously and 
turned to the open door. The Downs 
loomed dark and hard beneath the gray 
hood of the rising storm; a wreath 
of cloud had settled down upon the 
rounded head of the Beacon. “My! 
don’t it look as if ’twas close to you!” 
she exclaimed. “I shall never see them 
Downs now without thinking of lame 
Billy. Well, it’s a mercy he was took; 
*tis not as if he was one that ud be 
missed.” 

Old Lewry looked up from his work— 
his face suddenly puckered into a 
malevolent grin. “As much missed as 
some as I know on, Mis’ Backshell; 
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and a tidy bit more than one or two!” 
he called after her. 

Mis’ Backshell held on her way with- 
out reply; and the postman, foreseeing 
personality, followed her into the street. 

“What ’ad I said, for him to lay his 
tongue to mee of a sudden like that!” 
she asked, stopping at her door, and 
holding out the back of her hand to 
feel the first drops of the coming rain. 

“That's just where it is,” replied the 
postman. “You can’t never tell. P’raps 
he missed Billy—gettin’ used to him 
a-sittin’ in the shop every day like that. 
I’ve known people miss all sorts of 
funny things when they was gone— 
things that you’d never think for.” 

“There’s two things I don’t hold 
with,” she replied; “one’s wanting what 
you haven't got, and the other’s crying 
for what’s gone. If Billy hadn’t both- 
ered his head about what was the other 
side of the hill, and Mas’ Lewry and 
Doctor hadn’t set him on it, he’d have 
been lying on that bench of his to- 
day.” 

“He wouid that,” said the moralist. 
“But people never will know when 
they’re well off.” 

Forrest Ridge. 





QUAINT MEMORIES. 


“Why Lonicera wilt thou name thy 
child?’ 

I ask the gardener’s wife in accents 
mild: 

“We have a right,” replied the sturdy 
dame; 

And Lonicera was the infant’s name. 


So I am not the only one to have 
“quaint memories.” The poet Crabbe 


had plenty of them, and though I do 
not for a moment wish to link these 
poor pages with a name so celebrated, 
yet I sometimes wonder why most of 
his memories were so sad, whilst mine, 
on the contrary, are mostly such as to 
raise a smile. 


Whether it is a defect 





in my organization, or a thing to be 
glad or sorry for, I know not; but cer- 
tain it is, that I never seem to remem- 
ber the serious or sad things of life 
half so well as I do the comical ones. 
I will only add that they are, almost 
all of them, actual personal memories 
of my own. 

Perhaps, with the exception of “A 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” 
there are few passages so familiar to 
modern readers as “The old order 
changeth, yielding place to new,” with 
its subjoined justification, “Lest one 
good custom should corrupt the world.” 
Whether all the customs which my 

















“quaint memories” will endeavor to re- 
eall should be characterized as “good” 
may be open to doubt; but at least 
some of them have a wholesome flavor 
about them with a copious element of 
“human nature,” and I trust my read- 
ers will condone their rough-and-ready 
character for their naturalness and 
simplicity, and for the glimpse they 
give of past days. 

I am not going to be prolix, but I 
shall start, as my best way of begin- 
ning, with an old rectorial home. 

My grandfather lived in a beautiful 
little village at the foot of the Downs. 
The Parsonage was the only ugly house 
in it, and that was a square red-brick 
building, facing due north, “built for 
comfert, not for show,” as he used to 
say, though I never could understand 
why it need have been so ugly to be 
comfortable or the comfort to be found 
in facing north. The only sunny rooms 
were the nursery and kitchen, which 
looked as if they had been tacked on 
as a sort of afterthought, and which 
ran the whole length of the house. 
They were really parts of a building of 
an earlier date. The nursery windows 
overlooked the farmyard, which was 
full of old thatched barns and stables. 

I remember hearing that, at the time 
of the machine riots, my mother and her 
sisters used to run to the top of the 
house every night before they went to 
bed, to see how many fires they could 
count in the distance; and my grand- 
father taught them all how to tie knots 
in the sheets so as to make a rope to 
let themselves out of window in case 
the barns or house be set on fire. They 
escaped then, though, years after, the 
barns were set alight with some loose 
straw in the yard, with the object ot 
burning a farmer’s ricks, which stood 
on the other side of the wall, as he 
had been using a machine. The wind 
suddenly turned, and the old buildings 
were burnt to the ground. A detect- 
ive came from London, and he told my 
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grandfather that he strongly suspected 
who the men were, for all the villagers 
were noticing among themselves that 
only three of all the men at the fire 
had waited to lace up their boots. Now 
those three men from that time were 


always seen together. They never 
trusted each other out of sight, and at 
last they all left the village together. 
The detective wanted to take them up 
on suspicion; but my grandfather told 
him he would rather lose everything 
than run the risk of injuring the char- 
acter of an innocent man. _ So if he 
could not prove the case, but only 
suspected, he was to leave them alone 
and go back to London. 

Talking of that time, I remember an 
incendiary being traced in a very curi- 
ous way. Some men were in a small 
lodging-house much frequented by 
tramps, and when they were all talk- 
ing together one of them boasted that 
he could make any dog follow him if 
he chose. The others declared he could 
not. One man especially, who hap- 
pened to have a white dog with him, 
was very vehement; he declared his 
dog would never follow a stranger, 
and they all began betting on the sub- 
ject. The incendiary in question or- 
dered a red herring for his supper, and 
having eaten some, gave a piece to the 
dog and put another piece into his 
shoe. The conversation turned to other 
things, and they forgot the stranger 
till it was time to go home, when look- 
ing round they found he was gone and 
the dog was gone too. It was a very 
foggy night, and the man walked on 
over the Downs to a farm miles away, 
where he set the ricks on fire. He was 
traced entirely by the white dog fol- 
lowing him. The night was so dark 
that the people he met could not see 
him, but they could just see the white 
dog in his track. He was convicted 
and confessed the crime. My father 
was Chairman of the Bench at that 
time, and he told me about it. 
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The Rectory garden was wonderfully 
old-fashioned, with great yew hedges 
that must have taken many centuries 
to grow, and there were long gravel 
paths, with neat box edging, about a 
foot high, with a narrow border of flow- 
ers in front and big beds of cabbages, 
&e., at the back. There were only 
about four kinds of roses then that I 
can remember, the moss rose, the Maid- 
en’s Blush, the York and Lancaster, 
and the monthly. I think flowers bring 
back past days to one more than any- 
thing else except the face of an old 
friend. But both, alas! are fast dying 
out. One never sees a hen-and-chicken 
daisy now, and as for the hedges of 
sweet-briar, that were found in every 
cottage garden, with the rosemary, lav- 
ender, and bergamots, they no longer 
exist. The sweet-peas and mignonette 
are there, but they, too, are different. 
There were huge strawberry beds at 
the Rectory, where you could feast all 
day long, and which were my grand- 
father’s especial pride. And then there 
was the old well which was covered 
by a big yew that had been clipped 
into a summer-house, and was so thick 
that you could stand and find shelter 
under it during a heavy shower. 

Only the road divided the Rectory 
garden from the churchyard, and the 
beautiful old Saxon tower, with its 
glorious peal of bells, was just the one 
object of interest seen peeping through 
the shrubs and trees from the windows 
of the Rectory. They always rang the 
bells on a foggy or snowy night to re- 
call any wanderers from the Downs, 
where the numerous chalk-pits which 
are scattered about form a source of 
great danger to the unwary, or indeed 
to any one; for however well a man 
might know his way by daylight, in a 
snowstorm or a fog he would be very 
helpless. 

I remember the old folks in the vil- 
lage used to talk of a gentleman, a 
“Mr. Woodward,” who was clergyman 
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before my grandfather, and they used 
to tell how, before the parson went to 
London on a visit, they all came to 
wish him good-bye and a safe journey, 
and that he might be preserved from 
highwaymen, and how, when he re- 
turned, they set the church bells ring- 
ing, and all the parishioners came to 
shake hands with him and congratulate 
him on his safe return. On the village 
Feast-day the people all marched in 
procession to church in their Sunday 
clothes, with well-scrubbed hands and 
faces, and so much was thought of this 
that it was the common saying, if any 
one looked dirty, “Poor fellow! he 
has not washed since Feast-day,” or 
“Doesn't she look as if she wanted 
Feast-day to come again?’ They al- 
ways had service and a sermon on those 
oceasions. One day the church-war- 
dens came to Mr. Woodward with a pe- 
tition for a new club sermon, as they 
ealled it, if his reverence would be so 
good, for they had had that one so 
many years that they seemed to know 
it by heart. “Certainly,” replied the 
rector, “I will give you another since 
you have learnt this by heart, and I 
will repeat it every year till you have 
learnt that by heart also.” 

Talking of Feasts reminds me of the 
old hiring-fairs, when the men would be 
ranged on one side of the market-place 
and the women on the other, standing 
in long rows, whilst the farmers would 
go up and down on one side and their 
wives on the other; then there would 
be a rush to the shops, and all the 
ploughboys who were happy enough to 
have been hired appeared with yards of 
many-colored ribbons streaming from 
their hats, while those who had been 
hired as carters sported whipcord in- 
stead of ribbons. Meanwhile the farm- 
ers’ wives were walking up and down 
the rows of girls, examining and ques- 
tioning. If they wanted dairymaids you 
would see them feeling the girls’ hands 
and pinching them, to make sure that 
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it was a hard, dry, cool hand, fit for 
making butter, because, in those days, 
the butter was all made by hand, 
though now, as we all rejoice to know, 
the hands are not allowed to touch it. 

I remember, one year, some under- 
graduates playing a cruel trick at this 
fair. They hired a large number of 
men and women of all kinds, and sent 
them to some place in Oxfordshire, 
Banbury, I think it was, and when 
they got there (and there was no rail- 
way in those days) they found there 
was no such person as the name they 
had been given. So they had all their 
journey for nothing, and lost their best 
chance of getting a good place that 
year. I remember hearing what a mis- 
erable scene it was when they all ar- 
rived, many from great distances, in 
carts and wagons and all kinds of 
conveyances, with their families and 
househokl goods, only to find they had 
been made game of by a set of heart- 
less fellows. They were always en- 
gaged by the year, from one hiring-fair 
to the next, and if they accepted the 
master’s shilling they, like the soldiers, 
were by law his servants for the year. 
Of course, there were booths and giants 
and dwarfs and juggling and dancing 
and buffoons of all kinds. I remember 
one man had a barrow with sausages 
which he kept in boiling fat, and he 
kept shouting out, “Only a halfpenny 
a bite! come and try, come and try!” 
and when the unlucky ones came for 
a bite, the man took a sausage out of 
the boiling fat and held it to them on 
the top of a fork. They opened their 
mouths very wide, meaning to have a 
real good halfpennyworth, but soon 
found their mistake, and to their cost, 
poor things! 

My old nurse used to take me down 
every Christmas Eve into the kitchen 
to hear the cld clerk and sexton and 
the servants sing the Christmas Hymn. 
The last line, I never forget the way 
they rendered it: 
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Whilst gloory shone around, 
Whilst gloo-o-o-ry shone around, 
Whilst gloo-00-00-00-oory shone around. 


Then the mummers came in, a lot of 
earter lads, looking very sheepish, 
dressed up in a quantity of bright- 
colored ribbons and paper hats, walk- 
ing round and round in a ring saying: 


Here bees I as yaint be it, 

Wid my gurt yed and little wit; 

Me yed’s sa big, me wit’s sa small, 
I’ve brought me fiddle to plaze yer all. 


Then followed a sham fight, and 
great was the delight when Dr. Bolus 
with his “box of pills to cure all ills” 
caused dead King George to jump up 
and fight again. What a _ strange 
jumble those old plays were! St. 
yeorge and the dragon mixed up with 
King George indiscriminately; and how 
the people loved them! The mummers 
and Punch were about the last that 
lingered. 

And again, how hospitable the people 
were! Every cottage you went into, 
especially at Feast-time, you had to 
taste their Feast-cake, I forget now the 
exact word they called it, and have 
some of their home-made wine, either 
cowslip or damson, or bullace, or hot 
elderberry; and oh! how thankful one 
was to slyly tip it over in some handy 
flower-pot when no one was looking! 

It was a great time for family gath- 
erings, and all the boys and girls who 
could get away from their different 
places were sure to come home for 
Feast-day. I can see the dear people 
flocking to church now. The men with 
their clean white smocks and broad- 
brimmed beaver hats and corduroy 
trousers and sticks, and the women 
with their black poke bonnets and 
clean print dresses, each one carrying 
her prayer-book carefully wrapped up 
in a white pocket-handkerchief. When 
the rector came into church all the con- 
gregation stood up and curtseyed to 
him, and again not a creature would 
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leave the church till the rector and all 
his family had passed out. I always 
hated this arrangement, for it meant 
that we all had to hurry out of church 
the minute the blessing was said, for 
fear of keeping the people waiting. 

The beautiful old church, as I said, 
with its fine Saxon tower, stood just 
outside the Rectory garden. The chan- 
cel was shut off by a fine carved 
screen, which hid two hideous square 
pews, one for the rector’s family and 
one for the servants. There was a gal- 
lery at the west end, and when it came 
to singing. the clerk would give out 
“Let us sing, &ec.” in a stentorian voice, 
and then walk up into the gallery, 
and the instruments would all begin to 
tune up. The clerk played the big fid- 
dle—then there were violins, hautboy, 
flutes, clarionet, &c., and the whole con- 
gregation wheeled round and stood at 
attention, waiting for the psalm to be- 
gin. On Christmas Day they indulged 
in an anthem, and it was wonderful! 
But what of the Christmas Hymn? 
The last two lines always impressed 
me most: “Goodwill benceforth from 
heaven to men, Begin and never cease”: 
or as they rendered it: “Be—gin and 
hnee—var cess,” which was at. first 
given slowly and solemnly, but at each 
repetition it got more spirited, till at 
last it ended in such a profusion of 
Shakes and quavers and demi-semi- 
quavers, and such a full choral accom- 
paniment, as might weli have brought 
the poor old rickety gallery down. 

But though we laugh at all this, I 
have a strong feeling that the earnest, 
hearty reverence and devotion of those 
simple people may put to blush many 
a fine service at the present day. 

I fear I must have distracted them 
rather the first time I was taken to 
church, for directly they began to sing 
I began to sing too, and I went through 
the life and death of Cock Robin un- 
flinchingly from beginning to end, in 
spite of all my poor old nurse’s endeay- 
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ors to silence me. I think they were 
too wise to take me to church again 
for some time. 

My next curious memory in that dear 
oid church was hearing my grand- 
father (who always robed in the read- 
ing-desk, as there was no vestry) begin 
a sort of smothered monologue, “What’s 
come to the thing?” “I can't get into 
it”? “What have they done to it?” &e., 
evidently getting more and more angry. 
So I scrambled upon the seat, to peep 
over, and see what was the matter 
with grandpapa; and there he stood, 
very red in the face, looking dreadfully 
annoyed, and struggling in vain to get 
into his surplice. Another person had 
evidently seen that something had gone 
wrong, for the cook jumped up in her 
pew to see what was the matter, and 
then, to the surprise of every one, 
dashed out of her pew, made a rush 
at her master, seized the would-be sur- 
plice, and tore out of church as hard 
as she could. The clerk, thinking cook 
had gone out of her mind, set off after 
her, leaving the congregation staring 
at each other in speechless amazement. 
In a short time the clerk returned with 
the real surplice. The cook was seen 
no more. It transpired that the sur- 
plice was always carefully hung on a 
chair before the kitchen fire to air. 
That morning the poor old cook, who 
was a most portly person, had also 
placed some other raiment before the 
fire on another chair to air. The clerk 
coming in in a hurry, seized the near- 
est object and departed. Alas! he had 
taken the cook’s nightdress! 

I don’t think any of the servants of 
that household had been less than 
thirty years in the family, most of 
them more. I remember my old nurse 
bought a wedding-ring, which she al- 
ways wore when she went out visiting 
with her mistress, as she said they 
treated her with more respect in the 
hotels and in the servants’ hall if she 
had it on. How well I remember the 
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dreadfully stuffy little yellow-bodied 
chariot, with the two little stools that 
let up and down, on one of which I 
always had to sit with my back to the 
horses, which made me feel too ill to 
speak. 

Talking of those old chariots reminds 
me of an extraordinary accident that 
happened to my great-uncle, Sir Her- 
bert Jenner Fust. He had just come 
out of the Law Courts, and was about 
to step into his chariot, which was 
waiting for him, when a friend spoke 
to him. As he was turning round to 
answer, his foot slipped and he fell 
with great violence straight across the 
earriage. The opposite door burst open, 
and his head and arms appeared, 
whilst his legs dangled out in front. 
He was so stout that when wedged 
in in this way, it was found impossible 
to move him, and the carriage had to 
be broken up before he could be extri- 
cated. 

I am running on from one thing to 
another rather tediously, I fear, but my 
readers must be lenient. 

The old gardener, who lived between 
forty and fifty years in the family, was 
at one time considered half-witted; till, 
one fortunate day, a high wind blew a 
tile off the roof on to his head, as he 
was passing. The tile broke, and 
some splinters went into his head, and 
some of the brain came out. He was 
trepanned, but shortly after another 
piece of tile worked through, and some 
more brain with it; and when he re- 
covered he was as sharp as his neigh- 
bors. The doctor said the reason was 
that his brain had been too tightly 
packed, like a calf’s, and that, losing 
some, the rest had become serviceable. 

Again another actor on my “humorous 
stage,” but he won't linger there long. 

The village postman, who came every 
morning from the neighboring town, 
was my pet horror, because he was so 
fond of saying how he should love to 
walk all the way up to his knees in 
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Protestant blood, which, 
least, was not pleasing. 

The Squire was of one of the oldest 
families in the county, and a fine old 
English gentleman he was, and always 
kind and pleasant and nice. His wife 
was a tall, stately, rather severe-look- 
ing person, very much given to prose- 
lytizing. She was very fond of filling 
her house with rich young perverts; 
and I can see her now, walking down 
the village, followed by a train of five 
or six of them, and stopping from time 
to time to point out some poor woman 
or child to them, saying: “7’here, young 
ladies, there is a fit object for your 
charity,” and then walking majestically 
on, leaving them to follow her instruc- 
tions. The poor people used to say, 
“Madam never puts her hand into her 
own pocket.” I remember one poor 
woman telling my grandmother that 
Madam had had her up to the big 
house and tried so hard to convert her. 
She took her into the chapel, and as 
a great favor showed her a most pre- 
cious relic, some saint’s bones; when, 
to her horror, the poor woman ex- 
claimed: “Why, blessee, ma-arm, that 
bain’t nothing but a passel of chick- 
ens’ bones!”’ Alas! she was never in 
favor again. 

I remember another poor woman in 
the village, whose husband was very 
good to her when he was sober, but 
had an unpleasant way of thrashing 
her whenever he had had a drop too 
much. This began to occur too fre- 
quently to be altogether agreeable; so 
she watched for her chance, and one 
day he was brought home in a wheel- 
barrow, too drunk to be able to help 
himself. So she got the men who 
brought him to carry him upstairs and 
lay him on the bed; when she set to 
work and sewed him up in the sheet 
so tight that he could not move hand 
or foot, and there she left him. The 
next morning he woke and shouted to 
be released; but she calmly said, “You 
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must wait. I did not thrash you last 
night because you were so drunk. You 
would not have felt it; but now you 
can feel, and I am determined you shall 
know what I have had to bear.” She 
went down-stairs, and soon came back 
with a long hazel wand, with which 
she belabored him soundly. After a 
while she said, “I am tired, and my 
arm aches now, but don’t be afraid, I 
won’t leave you long, you shall soon see 
me again.” And, true to her word, she 
repeated the dose about every three 
hours, like any doctor's prescription. 
In the evening, after the last applica- 
tion, she told him that she was going 
to spend the night at a neighbor's, and 
that she would send some one to let 
him loose, but warned him that, if he 
ever laid as much as his little finger 
on her again, she should only wait; and 
the next time she caught him he should 
suffer ten times as much as he had 
then. The man never did touch her 
again, for, though he continued to 
drink too much, he never let himself go 
so far as to forget the consequences. 

I should like to add another case of a 
brave woman which comes back to me. 
I remember a subscription being raised 
to reward her. She lived in a small 
cottage standing by itself in a neigh- 
boring village, and was known to have 
saved some money, which she was 
afraid to send to the bank for fear it 
should break, and so she hid it in her 
cottage. One night she woke up to 
find a man in her bedroom, very busily 
employed in searching her drawers. 
Without making the slightest noise she 
drew a rattle from under her pillow, 
and creeping to the open window by 
which he had come in, knocked away 
the ladder, and sprang her rattle vig- 
orously. The man at once made a 
rush for the window, and was scram- 
bling out when, to his dismay, he found 
the ladder gone, and tried to get back 
into the room again; but the old woman 
was too sharp for him. “No, no,” she 
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cried, “thee camest in this way, and 
this way thee shalt go out,” and with 
that she seized his legs and gave him 
such a sudden vigorous push that he 
fell headlong on the pavement and 
there lay, utterly stunned, till the 
neighbors and the village constable 
came and secured him. 

But memories crowd almost too 
thickly. My indulgent readers must 
forgive me. My gallery of portraits 
isn’t complete yet. Here is an old 
gravedigger—a most eccentric, curious 
old man, a tremendous politician, a reg- 
ular red-hot old Tory—and he would 
while away many a tedious half-hour, 
whilst waiting for funerals, in laying 
down the law for every one, from the 
Prime Minister downwards. He used 
to wear a short jacket, breeches tied 
at the knee, and stockings which al- 
ways had holes in the legs. He had a 
strange fancy. He regularly tied up 
his stockings from Michaelmas Day to 
Lady Day, but on Lady Day, no matter 
how cold or bad the weather might be, 
he let them down, to hang over his 
boots till Michaelmas Day came round 
again. 

An old woman comes next. 
a fortune-teller who established her- 
self on a bit of waste land on the 
way up the Downs. She pitched her 
tent there one summer, and was al- 
ways observed to have her lap full of 
stones when on her way home, and by 
the time winter came she had built 
these stones up all around her tent, so 
as to form a regular cairn, in which 
she lived as long as I can remember. 
I think the lord of the manor tried 
to turn her out at one time, but if I 
am not mistaken she had been there 
so long that she had established a legal 
claim, and they had to leave her in 
peace till she died, 

Perhaps these random recollections, 
seemingly somewhat disjointed, may 
piece together into a sort of rough mo- 
saic of the old times. So I go on, not 
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taxing my imagination but drawing 
upon my storehouse of facts. 

My aunt was driving over the Downs 
to call on an old lady she had heard 
was ill. On the way she met the old 
lady’s nephew, and stopped, saying, 
“Oh, Mr. , I am so glad I met 
you. I was going to inquire for your 
aunt. I hope she is better.” “Oh, she 
is quite comfortable, thank you, ma’am, 
quite comfortable. We put her five 
feet underground yesterday; quite com- 
fortable, thank you. Good morning,” 
and he lifted his hat and departed, 
leaving my aunt in mute astonishment. 

There was an old man who used to 
collect rents for my father and others. 
He always brought them at breakfast 
time, and with a low bow saying, 
“Your parding, gentlemen! Your par- 
ding, ladies!” he would sit down, and 
pulling off his long top boots, would 
empty the money on the floor, and then 
invariably followed the same little joke, 
“You see, ladies, no one can steal the 
money out of my boots; it’s too near 
my understandings.” 

Sedan chairs were greatly in vogue 
in my young days for going to con- 
certs, dinners, and whist parties. The 
sedan chairs were brought into the 
hall, and the ladies got in and arranged 
their hoops and shut the door. Then 
two men came and shut down the lid, 
and running the poles through the 
slides put two on their shoulders and 
two in their hands, and started off and 
earried the ladies into the house of 
their friends. This little arrangement 
prevented any danger of taking cold, 
and many invalids were thus enabled 
to indulge in little harmless festivities 
in their friends’ houses. Two unfortu- 
nate old ladies who lived in Oxford 
were starting off in this way. but had 
hardly, heard their front doors shut be- 
hind them when they were overtaken 
by a party of undergraduates with 
more wine than sense in their heads. 
They seized the poles from the hands 
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of the men and scampered off as hard 
as they could tear, never stopping, in 
spite of the screams of the occupants, 
till they had deposited them safely in 
the middle of a big turnip field. 

There was a very well-to-do trades- 
man who had lately married a second 
time, and the bride, being a Londoner, 
looked down with supreme contempt 
on the ignorance of country people. 
She asked me to walk out in her gar- 
den with her; and there, to my aston- 
ishment, I saw a large plaster of Paris 
figure of the Virgin and Child, stuck 
up on a pedestal. On my exclaiming 
in astonishment, she said, “Oh, you 
know it, do you? Yes, I bought it at 
the door and I knew these country 
people would not be any the wiser, so 
you see I just wrote under it, ‘Alfred 
the Great and his Mother.” She told 
me she had given a ball to her friends 
the night before, as she wished to show 
them how things ought to be done; 
and amongst other innovations, I re- 
member she said, she had had real tur- 
tle soup handed round in coffee cups. 
between the dances, because her ma in 
Clapham always said it stood to rea- 
son the poor things wanted something 
good to keep them up when they were 
taking that violent exercise; and what 
was there in ice and negus to support 
anybody? Unfortunately, as I heard 
afterwards, the poor lady only incurred 
the furious wrath of her guests for 
having given them, as they told me, 
soup with such bad meat in it. “It 
was positively green!” 

I used to hear a great deal of a cer- 
tain lady who lived at a village on the 
Downs. She must have been a won- 
derfully clever old lady, who could 
turn her hand to anything—from lin- 
ing her close-carriage to leading the 
hounds. She could manage the farm, 
the house, and the village, and was 
thoroughly respected and feared by 
all the inhabitants. As an instance of 
this, I remember that once an intiner- 
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ant preacher or ranter came to the vil- 
lage, and the people flocked out to hear 
him. Having no other pulpit, he 
mounted on a large heap of manure, 
and was preaching away valiantly, 
when out came this imperious lady, 
and turning first to one and then to 
another of the audience with “What is 
the meaning of this?’ “What are you 
all gaping about?’ “Thomas! why 
aren’t you digging the potatoes?” 
“Betsy! go home and mind your 
baby.” “Sally! get back to your wash- 
tub.” “Molly! what business have you 
out here, when you ought to be 
getting your husband’s dinner,” &c., 
till they all scuttled off like rab- 
bits to hide in their holes. Then turn- 
ing to the preacher, after thus sum- 
marily dismissing his congregation, she 
said, “And now, pray, what brought 
you here? Aren’t you ashamed of your- 
self to pretend to be preaching God’s 
Holy Truths on a dunghill? Get you 
gone, you dirty fellow, and never show 
your face here again, or I'll have you 
ducked in the horse-pond.” And you 
may depend upon it he did go. 

Those were queer times when the 
people were without education, few 
only learning to read a little from the 
old dames who kept their little schools 
and could barely read themselves, and 
when their pupils came to a difficult 
word used to tell them to “say Je- 
rusalem and go on.” What H.M. In- 
spectors of the present day would say 
to this, or the C.C. autborities, I cannot 
tell, and, oh! the horrible atmosphere 
of those schools! I shall never forget 
one in Northamptonshire where they 
were teaching lace-making. The little 
cottage room was crowded with chil- 
dren, each with their little pillow and 
bobbins on their laps, and when you 
opened the door you felt you might 
have cut the atmosphere with a knife. 
Ignorance and superstition were preva- 
lent everywhere. I remember there 
were the most ridiculous beliefs even 
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amongst tradespeople. For instance, a 
few days after the birth of his son, 
one of them had a donkey brought to 
the door and the poor baby was placed 
on it, with its face to the tail, and the 
parents were firmly convinced that 
they had thus secured their child from 
ever suffering from whooping-cough! 
Charms of all kinds were much used 
and worn, and fortune-tellers greatly 
feared, though much resorted to. The 
most innocent things were supposed to 
bring good or ill luck. The unfortu- 
nate magpie came in for its full share, 
and the old rhymes about it— 


Sorrow, 

Mirth, 

A wedding, 

A birth, 

Heaven, 

Hell. 

. The Devil his own sell— 
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were really believed in to such an ex- 
tent that I once saw a nurse, with a 
baby in her arms, jump up in a pony 
carriage to curtsey to a magpie at the 
risk of falling out, baby and all. 

I am afraid I am carrying my read- 
ers, if any have followed me so far, 
into so many highways and byways 
that my little narratives may be al- 
most bewildering. But I may be al- 
lowed to say of my stories 


That if they find them wondrous short 
They will not keep them long, 


and so I ask permission to insert one 
more incident before I end this paper. 
I shall then make a full stop till I meet 
my readers again. 

The Earl of Liverpool, who was 
Premier early in the last century, was 
travelling incognito with my father. 
They had posted in his lordship’s car- 
riage from Sussex to London, where 
they put up at one of the large hotels 
of that day, in Oxford Street. 

The next morning, after breakfast, 
they set to work writing as hard as 
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they could, without waiting for the 
breakfast things to be removed, and 
continued hard at work trying to deal 
with the voluminous correspondence 
that falls to the lot of Ministers of 
State, Lord Liverpool being at that 
time Prime Minister, 

They had left Sussex rather in a 
hurry, and Lord Liverpool had brought 
with him, in lieu of his regular valet, 
a country lad, whom he had only lately 
taken into his service. When the busi- 
ness was concluded, Lord Liverpool 
suggested that they should go out for 
a walk together, as he had people to 
see before they left town. Then, ring- 
ing for his servant, he ordered him to 
clear the table and put everything care- 
fully away in his portmanteau, and 
have the carriage at the door ready 
to start directly he returned. 

They came back, to find everything 
ready as he had ordered; and, having 
settled the account, they got at once 
into the carriage and drove off. But 
they had not gone far before there 
was a cry raised of “Stop thief!” On 
they drove, however, taking no notice, 
and never imagining for a moment that 
the uproar could refer to them, until 
quite a crowd surrounded the car- 
riage and stopped the horses; and Lord 
Liverpool putting his head out of the 
window, saw the landlord of the hotel 
and his people gesticulating furiously, 
whilst the yells of “Stop thief!’ con- 
tinued. 

His lordship, who was of rather a 
choleric nature, inquired what in the 
world they meant by insulting him in 
that way. 

“But you have stolen all my plate— 
the tea-pot, the coffee-pot, the cream 
jug, and all the silver spoons—every- 
thing. It is all very well for you to 
eall yourself Lord Liverpool, but you 
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are a regular set of rascally thieves, 
and I have caught you just in time; 
so come out of that carriage at once.” 

Lord Liverpool, utterly bewildered, 
shouted to his servant to know what 
it all meant. 

The lad, frightened out of his wits, 
came blubbering to the carriage-door 
with, “Yes, my lord. You know it’s 
not my fault, my lord. You know you 
told me yourself that I was to clear 
everything off the table and put it all 
into your portmanteau.” 

“You stupid fool!” screamed Lord 
Liverpool. “Of course I meant my pa- 
pers” (with tremendous emphasis)—“all 
my papers.” 

“But you did say ‘everything,’ my 
lord, indeed you did.” 

Meanwhile the landlord had hauled 
down the box, seized the keys from 
the lad, and opened it; and there, in the 
middle of Oxford Street, before a gap- 
ing crowd, the Premier of all England 
had to disgorge his stolen goods, and 
make his peace with the landlord as 
best he could. 

My father told me he often tried 
afterwards to bring the incident up, 
and get Lord Liverpool to laugh at it; 
but his lordship was far too sore on 
the subject. He was always so afraid 
of the story getting into the news- 
papers that he would never be tempted 
to talk or even smile at it, or allow it 
to be mentioned in his presence. How 
he succeeded in keeping it out of print 
I cannot imagine, when it would have 
been such “nuts” to the Opposition to 
have got hold of it. 

Lord Liverpool’s Life was published 
a few years ago, and I looked anx- 
iously to see if this anecdote was men- 
tioned. But it was not. The secret 
had been too well kept. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE WARS OF THE 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


While the men dashed forward, 
flinging themselves into the fray, 
Harry Marlowe caught the Queen’s 
bridle and kept her impatient horse in 
the rear. 

“Nay, nay, I love a fight,—they can- 
not kill me,” she said, and laughed tri- 
umphantly. ‘Loose the bridle, my 
friend. I tell you, I bear a charmed 
life.” 

“Madam, if you love us all!” Harry 
cried. “See, yonder is a church, the 
church of King’s Hall. Take sanctu- 
ary, I beseech you. This troop out- 
numbers us; I see more in the mist. 
Madam, if you are here, my arm is 
tied; I cannot fight, except to defend 
your Highness. If I know you safe, 
this rabble shall soon be driven south 
again.” 

“There, there, I obey you,” Margaret 
said impatiently. 

With a quick turn to the right, she 
galloped alone up the glimmering field. 
All around, the dark cushioned woods 
lay motionless; the mist was slowly 
clearing before the breaking day. She 
saw lights in the church, put her horse 
at the gate and cleared it, then spring- 
ing over the few low graves that 
broke the turf, stooped from her saddle 
at the church-door, and beat upon it 
with the handle of her whip. It was 
instantly opened, and a score of men 
crowded out to meet her, staring at her 
with fierce curiosity. One put out a 
rough hand to help her to dismount, 
but she waved him back haughtily. 
The unexpected reception startled her. 
As the low arched door stood open, she 
saw more armed men crowding the 
dim half-lit aisle. There was a mur- 
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muring and exclaiming of women’s 
voices too, and dogs ran out barking 
between her horse’s feet. 

While the Queen hesitated for a mo- 
ment before entering this strange sanc- 
tuary, the wild noises of the fight half 
a mile away seemed to draw nearer, 
and the men close to her began to 
shout out questions: “What _is’t?”’ 
“Whence comes the lady?” “Who 
then are fighting yonder?” 

“Nay, answer me,” she cried to them. 
“Are you for York or Lancaster?” Her 
voice, clear and high, rang through the 
open door into the church. 

“Lancaster! The Red Rose! For 
Lancaster, we!” a chorus from hoarse 
throats replied to her. 

Leonard pushed bis way close to her, 
seizing her bridle, staring at her with 
hard, bold eyes that fell when she 
looked upon him. 

“Do you not hear them?” she said. 
“Away to help them, friends! The 
army of York is there,—March himself, 
for what we know, and we have but 
a small band to meet them. We know 
you, gentlemen, the gallant Fellowship 
of King’s Hall; your help means vic- 
tory. Where is your leader?’ As the 
Queen spoke, she stretched out her 
hand to Leonard and allowed him to 
lift her from the saddle. The men 
gazed upon her as she stood among 
them, fearless and majestic. Long coils 
of hair had been locsened from under 
her riding-hat, and fell upoa her shoul- 
ders; under a velvet coat she wore a 
thin shirt of maii; a sword and dagger, 
both light and fine, were fastened to 
her jewelled girdle. Her beautiful 
dark eyes blazed with excitement; the 
flush on her face made her young 
again, and she smiled as she met their 
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“Nay, we know 
“Where is Master 


wondering glances. 
his name,” she said. 
Tilney?” 

“He will be with you anon, Madam,” 
answered Leonard, the readiest spokes- 
man, and he shouldered one or two of 
his comrades back, with warning looks 
and growls. “Hold thy fool’s tongue! 
See you not? ‘Tis the Queen; she will 
stop the wedding. Ah, Madam, we be 
at your service.” 

“The Queen, the Queen!” was quickly 
whispered round among the strange 
congregation, and in staring upon her 
they mostly forgot the noise of battle 
which came rolling nearer and nearer 
as the air of morning moved. 

Margaret became grave again; her 
quick ears caught Leonard’s words, 
and she was reminded of what she 
had half forgotten, the object with 
which she and Lord Marlowe had rid- 
den out to King’s Hall. She went 
forward into the church, the crowd 
making way for her; there was some- 
thing that awed them in her walk and 
bearing. Reaching the nave, she 
turned to the east and saw, in the light 
of the candles about the high altar 
which struggled with the gleaming 
windows and the rising day, bride- 
groom and bride standing there, the old 
priest in his vestments beyond them. 
It looked, at first sight, as if the mar- 
riage service had not been interrupted 
by the Queen’s sudden arrival; but in 
truth those three at the altar had not 
budged since she knocked upon the 
door. Margaret Roden stood statue- 
like, beautiful but stunned; her eyes 
had not moved from the east window’s 
deepening glory. Jasper Tilney, up- 
right and silent, had turned his fierce 
wounded head and splendid height 
away from the bride and priest and 
altar, and was looking westward with 
an angry question in his eyes. What 
were those distant sounds of warfare? 
What was it that distracted the Fei- 
lowship and made them crowd to the 
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church-door? As for poor Dr. Curley, 
his white hair bristled on his head 
and his pink face grew even pinker, 
as he stood waiting, afraid to call 
back Jasper’s attention, conscious that 
something very strange was coming to 
pass. 

And now that beautiful Amazon, 
Queen Margaret, of whose pride and 
daring and resolution and wit there 
were so many stories afloat in Eng- 
land, came walking alone up the pave- 
ment of the broad aisle, and mounted 
the steps into the choir. Beyond the 
church windows, in the world shut 
out by their blazonry that began to glit- 
ter in the dawn, the noise of fighting 
rolled to and fro, now nearer, now 
further off again, like the clamorous 
waves of a distant sea. 

The Queen changed color slightly, as 
she looked from one to the other and 
saw by what a narrow margin, if at 
all, her god-daughter would be saved 
from a marriage with the wild leader 
of a troop such as that which was now 
streaming out with oaths and cries into 
the churchyard. The girl's beauty 
startled her, and no less the man’s sav- 
age though handsome looks. A strange 
contrast he to the gentle courtier, yet 
very true soldier, Harry Marlowe! The 
Queen addressed him in tones that 
Jasper would have borne from no other 
person in England at that day. “What 
do you here, Master Tilney? Who gave 
you license to marry with this lady, 
Mistress Margaret Roden, whom we 
named at the font, and who is now our 
charge, being under age, and her grand- 
father dead? You have stolen her 
away from Ruddiford, and by main 
force you are marrying her. But we 
will not have it so.” 

Jasper flushed up darkly as he bowed 
to her. “Madam, by your words you 
are the Queen. But pardon me, I dis- 
pute your right to interfere. Mistress 
Roden is my bride by her own consent; 
the priest here will bear me witness. 
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I wil! give her up to no man or woman, 
not even to you.” 

The Queen frowned impatiently. 
“Nay,” she said, “you outlaws of 
King’s Hall, you think you are masters 
in England. First you kidnap our 
faithful servant Lord Marlowe for your 
own ends, detaining him from our ser- 
vice. Then you carry away the heir- 
ess of Ruddiford, and pretend it is by 
her own consent. The maid’s consent 
has nothing to do with the matter; 
but if it had, who can believe you?” 

The Queen walked up to Meg and 
laid her hand on her shoulder. The 
girl trembled sharply under her touch, 
looked at her with wild eyes and was 
not reassured, for the elder woman’s 
face, beautiful and striking, spoke of 
nothing but haughty anger. 

“Is the girl crazy?’ said the Queen. 
“To your knees, Margaret, your hands 
in mine; it is not true that you have 
consented to a marriage with this 
man?” 

Meg knelt as she was commanded. 
Her lips moved; the Queen stooped 
over her, frowning and impatient, for 
at first there was nothing to be heard. 
“Yes, Madam,” the girl murmured, as 
if half dead, with white lips and sud- 
denly drooping eyelids. 

“And what of Lord Marlowe?’ whis- 
pered the Queen, so low that only Meg 
could hear. “Then,” she said aloud, 
“his threats have terrified you into it. 
Master Tilney, you and I will settle 
this matter. Now, iook and listen; 
your friends and followers are gone to 
fight for the Red Rose, while you lin- 
ger here for the sake of a girl. No 
time for marrying, this; go, if you 
would not be shamed before all Eng- 
land. The White Rose is on the march, 
the army makes for Ruddiford, your 
King and Prince are there. Will you 
leave to Lord Marlowe the whole honor 
of driving back the enemy? Hark! the 
battle rolls this way. If you are a 
man, go!” 
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Jasper Tilney’s blue eyes met hers, 
and the war between those wills, for a 
moment or two was as fierce as that 
between the Red and White Roses. 
With a stride across the pavement, al- 
most pushing the Queen aside, he lifted 
Meg to her feet and held her with both 
hands, gazing hungrily into the face 
that took no life from his near pres- 
ence. He would have kissed her, but 
something, he knew not what, held 
him back. “God bless thee. Meg!” he 
said. “Be true to me, as I to you. I 
will come again when the fight is over.” 

He hardly waited to hear the faint 
“Yes” that answered him, but loos- 
ened his sword and walked away, tall, 
proud, reckless, clanking down the 
aisle, under the low arches, and out 
into the dim churchyard, already 
empty of his men, who had rushed to 
the fight without waiting for him to 
lead them. 

It seemed that every man was 
wanted on the side of the Red Rose. 
Those sounds of battle rolling nearer 
to King’s Hall meant that the Yorkist 
troop, strong in archers and crossbow 
men, was pressing the Lancastrians 
hard; that they were slowly retreating, 
fighting their way across the field 
towards the strong position of the old 
house, where both shelter and rein- 
forcement might be found. Many had 
fallen on both sides; the few country 
people who ran in terror to stare saw 
dead and wounded men and struggling 
horses, and thatched hovels flaming, set 
on fire by one side or the other. The 
rising sun, as it drove away the mists, 
lit up the Midland landscape, usually 
so still. Men, ploughing or digging in 
the fields, left their work and ran to 
see, had arms thrust into their hands, 
fought in the ranks, and perhaps died. 
Till now, the war had been little to 
that country-side but a rumor; the two 
Roses had not yet come to mean the 
fearful whiteness of death, the red of 
English blood shed by the hands of 
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kindred, staining the new spring grass 
and making the ways slippery. 

Harry Marlowe, and Black Andrew 
his lieutenant, fought hard in the van. 
It was of set purpose that they manceu- 
vred back towards King’s Hall, send- 
ing more than one messenger to call 
the Fellowship to their aid. They de- 
sired to draw the Yorkists into a trap. 
to check their advance on Ruddiford, 
where lay the supreme danger of their 
recapturing the King, and by a sudden 
attack from the west to divide them 
and throw them out of array. 

The Fellowship dashed in, and the 
Yorkists, though more in number, fell 
back at their first fierce onslaught. 
They were on foot, half armed, unpre- 
pared, but each man was young, strong, 
and a soldier trained to fight for his 
own hand. They grappled in single 
combat with as many of the enemy, 
clove men over the head with their 
swords, dragged them off their horses 
and stabbed them as they lay. Still 
the Yorkists pressed on, the fight grow- 
ing hotter and hotter as it rolled up 
the broad field towards the buildings 
that crowned the hill and overhung the 
river. 

It was here and now that Jasper 
Tilney’s fate overtook him, and he died 
a death which redeemed his wild life 
and handed down his name for a few 
years as that of a hero in the country- 
side. That he foresaw it, young 
Lancelot bore witness afterwards. He 
met Jasper by the churchyard wall, 
earrying his sword, hurrying without 
horse or armor into the fight. as his 
companions had gone. The young fel- 
low had been sent by Leonard to hurry 
Jasper forward; it was certain that 
the Fellowship would fight better with 
him to lead them. 

“Ay, Lance, I come,” Jasper said. 
“A last stroke for Tilney and his band, 
brave fellows all! A quiet life for such 
as I? ’T'was a dream, could never be. 
But then, Lance, if thou come safe out 
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of this, go back to thy father’s house 
again.” 

It was a small skirmish enough, this 
battle of King’s Hall, and left no trace 
of itself in history, hardly even in tra- 
dition. To be sure, that great field on 
the west side of the high road bears 
still, four hundred and fifty years after, 
the name of Deadman’s Moor, and 
on it stands a hollow oak, survivor of 
a few trees, they again remnants of an 
earlier forest, which the country people 
eall Battle Oak to this day, without 
knowing why or wherefore. But 
though the records of the war hardly 
chronicled that skirmish, it cost many 
good men’s lives, and that of Lord 
Marlowe himself was only saved by 
the ready heroism of his rival. 

A ring of Yorkist archers and cross- 
bow men had surrounded the oak, 
which then, young aad majestic, spread 
its wide arms over the field. Harry 
Marlowe and a few others were caught, 
as in a trap; arrows and bolts were 
poured in upon them; two had already 
fallen. As Harry put his horse at the 
enemy to ride them down and break 
through, a man aimed at him deliber- 
ately from a few yards’ distance. But 
at that same moment Jasper Tilney, 
sword in hand, sprang like a_ wild 
beast through the circle of steel, threw 
himself between Lord Marlowe and the 
bowman, and while rushing upon him 
with his sword received the arrow 
meant for Harry in his heart. Lance 
and a few others followed him, break- 
ing at all points through the ring, driv- 
ing back the archers by main force of 
sword and fury. 

All this happened in a moment; then 
the fight rolled away from the oak tree, 
forcing itself nearer and nearer to the 
gates of King’s Hall. But it was 
there, under the great oak, when all 
was over and they came to bury the 
dead, that they found Jasper lying. 
The first arrow had freed his wild 
spirit; but many others had pierced 
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him. History knows nothing of his 
name, and under the fear of Edward 
the Fourth he had not even a monu- 
ment; but the Wars of the Roses 
claimed no bolder victim. 

When Jasper had disappeared from 
the church, and it was empty,—for 
the rabble of servants and followers 
had run back to the house, to watch 
their own belongings and the end of 
the fight—Queen Margaret commanded 
the Vicar to show her the way up to 
the tower. While the old man hastily 
put off his vestments and prepared to 
attend her, she looked in silence at 
Margaret Roden, whom the tribulations 
of the last few days, physical and 
mental, had robbed of all her young 
spirit and stateliness. She now stood 
like a drooping lily before the Queen; 
pale, heavy-eyed, a little dishevelled, 
all the more deplorable of aspect be- 
cause of her fine white gown, crushed 
and stained, and the jewels which 
hung upon her like fetters of bondage. 

Her brain was almost too weary to 
think. It seemed that Fate had taken 
her and tossed her to and fro, deceiv- 
ing her in every one she trusted. 
Harry had been false to her; he had 
forsaken her for the Queen, for this 
woman who stood now before her and 
looked at her so strangely. Or rather, 
this was his love of old; the stories 
were true; he had cared for Meg but 
as a plaything, a toy for his hours of 
absence from this other Margaret. It 
must be true; or how could he have 
deserted her so utterly, accepted the 
consequence of his scandalous bar- 
gain, made no attempt to see her after 
the coming of the King and Queen, 
no attempt to rescue her from the 
hands of Jasper Tilney? All this poor 
Meg had said to herself over and over 
again, till her brain was dazed and 
could think no more; and yet, 
now that she stood at the altar, pre- 
pared to marry Jasper Tilney, her 
burning anger of last night against 
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Harry and the Queen had died down 
into the cold ashes of despair. 

She saw no kindness in the eyes of 
the Queen; but indeed she feared and 
hated her too much to look for it. The 
eyes thrilled her; they seemed to read 
her heart, and she dared not meet 
them; her old courage had fled. They 
spoke of wonder and scorn. What did 
that whisper .mean,—“And what of 
Lord Marlowe?’ ‘To Meg it seemed 
like a cruel insult. 

Suddenly the Queen came close to 
her, laid her hand on her shoulder 
again, and spoke impatiently in a low 
voice: “Margaret, child, what of this 
foolery? You do not pretend to love 
that man?’ 

Meg shivered from head to foot. The 
Queen’s touch, the suggestion, almost 
stopped the quick and faint beating of 
her heart. She pressed her hand over 
it, as with a great effort she answered: 
“Nay, Madam, not that, but——’” 

“Terror, I knew it,” the Queen said, 
and her face changed suddenly; she 
smiled like an angel if an angel be 
capable of a touch of scorn. “Be of 
good cheer, pretty one,” she said. 
“That will of yours is not strong 
enough,—but you are in our hands 
now, and safe. Courage, child! You 
have suffered; so have we all. Think 
of your father, good and brave,—your 
grandsire, the old and honored hero— 
God rest them! Come, their descend- 
ant must not ruin her life through 
craven fear. A woman who submits 
to a forced marriage does not know 
her own strength, Margaret.” 

The taunt, as it seemed, brought a 
flush to Meg’s white face. She drew 
herself upright, almost shaking off the 
Queen’s hand. Craven! the word was 
hard indeed to a girl who knew that 
she feared nothing, except treason and 
wickedness. 

Margaret saw that she had touched 
her to the quick, and her smile had 
less scorn, and more_ tenderness. 














“Child,” she said, low and quickly— 
the priest was coming back from the 
sacristy—“Child, the man who loves 
you, whom you love, is the bravest of 
the brave.” 

The words seemed to Meg incompre- 
hensible. To answer the Queen or 
ask her meaning was impossible; the 
more she thought, the more puzzled 
was the poor tired brain. 

Now she was alone; the Vicar and 
the Queen were gone. She looked 
round at the dim shadows of the 
arches, down the long damp aisles; in 
the distance, the tower door shrieked 
on its rusty hinges; then within the 
ehurecb all was still. 

But the wild confused noise of the 
fight, the twanging of bows, trampling 
of horses, shouts of men, trumpet- 
calls and heavy clash of steel, drew 
nearer and nearer outside the thick 
walls. She looked round her with a 
dizzy longing for escape; but where 
could she go? She stood still, trem- 
bling, half regretting the strong pres- 
ence of Jasper, half conscious of a 
great joy that for the moment she was 
free from him. Even the Meg of last 
night, who had spoken to him so fear- 
lessly, Was not now to be recognized 
in this helpless, half-conscious girl. 

tefore she had been able to think, 
or to resolve on anything, old Dr. Cur- 
ley was beside her again, his face very 
red, his breath short, and panting from 
the hasty climb up and down the tower. 
He looked at her seriously; he was a 
kind old man, though timid and time- 
serving. He crossed himself and mut- 
tered: “Heaven forgive us! Are we 
saved from crime and sin, or will Jas- 
per yet claim her?” 

She turned to him, with an eager 
hand on his arm. “Father, hide me 
from the Queen.” 

He looked at her keenly. Could it 
then be true? Was he mistaken in 
fearing, in spite of all, that this mar- 
riage had been forced upon her? 
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“What, my pretty lady?’ he said. 
“Hide you till Master Tilney comes 
back from the fight? Well, perchance 
he would thank me, and yet——” 

“Do you hear, father?” she said, not 
noticing his words. “Hide me from 
her,—from her,—from the Queen!” 

“Tis true,” he told himself; “her 
Grace would have stopped the wedding 
and she could, fight or no fight. Do 
not fear the Queen, mistress,” he said 
aloud. “She has forgotten you; she 
thinks of nothing but the fight; there, 
on the tower, she will stay and watch 
till it is over. She waves her kerchief 
as a signal to her brave men; they look 
up, they see her, and shout more loudly 
for the Red Rose. Why, even my 
deaf ears can hear them now, ‘a Lan- 
easter!’ Till the White Rose men are 
flying southward, her Grace will not 
have a thought for you.” 

“Hide me, then, and quickly,” the 
girl said, and pulled at his arm; “in 
any cupboard, or dungeon, or vault, if 
you will; only let them not find me and 
earry me back with them to Ruddi- 
ford.” 

He stared at her hesitatingly. “Nay, 
if you mean it, mistress, if you have 
courage, come this way.” 

Though the church swayed round her 
as she moved, Meg followed him 
closely. He stumbled up some steps 
into a side chapel off the choir, empty, 
except for a bare stone altar and two 
or three large tombs against the wall. 
The priest took an iron bar from a 
corner, and lifted a broad new-look- 
ing flagstone in the floor. Beneath this, 
a narrow flight of steps led down into 
a vaulted room, not very large, and 
not quite dark, for light and air found 
their way in through a small barred 
window under the chapel floor, almost 
hidden from the churchyard without 
by one of the great buttresses that sup- 
ported the church wall. It was in fact 











a small crypt, such as was not often 
used for burials, 
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storing bones dug out of the church- 
yard. It was empty, however, and the 
surface of the red sandstone walls and 
floor was clean. The roof was so low 
that Meg could only just stand upright 
when her trembling limbs had carried 
her down the steps. But she looked 
round her prison joyfully. 

“Yes,” she said, “here shall I rest till 
the fight is over. You will keep my 
counsel, father, from everyone,—ex- 
cept Jasper,” she added under her 
breath. “If he will claim me again, 
when the rest are gone and far away— 
so be it! He is my only refuge. But 
that other—ah, I desire never to see 
him again.” 

The old man hardly heard her last 
words, for he was growing deuf, as he 
said. But he scrambled back into the 
chapel, as she let herself fall, ex- 
hausted, on the stone slab under the 
window, and soon came back with a 
great fur cloak and a pillow. To his 
surprise he found that Mistress Roden 
was already asleep. With trembling 
hands he pushed the pillow under her 
head and laid the cloak round and over 
her, then left her, dragging the stone 
into its place and hurrying back into 
the choir. 

The noise of the battle was near 
enough now to terrify him, with all his 
faith in Jasper and the gallant Fellow- 
ship. It seemed as if the Yorkists 
were driving the Lancastrians by the 
field almost as far as the churchyard 
wali and the gates of the house. 

Queen Margaret of Anjou watched 
from the church tower; the windows 
in the high gables of the house were 
full of servants and frightened women; 
the uproar was tremendous and the 
slaughter was becoming great. Still 
Harry Marlowe, the Ruddiford men, 
and those who remained of the Fellow- 
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ship, fought hard with charge after 
charge upon the wild troop of the 
White Rose. The word Margaret was 
ever on his lips as he rode at the en- 
emy, for loyalty and love bore the 
same name. 

All this time, in the little dark under- 
ground chamber, Margaret Roden slept 
the sleep of a young hunted creature 
too exhausted for thought, or for any 
desire save that of escaping and lying 
down. Her low window let in the 
fiercer sounds of the fight, the shouts 
of a moment’s victory, the cries and 
groans of the wounded. Later, a fear- 
ful noise of crackling wood, a smell of 
fire and smoke, a red light shining 
fiercely on the wall, the shrieks of 
women and trampling of hurried feet, 
told of fresh horrors; but Margaret 
slept through all. 

Now Harry Marlowe was searching 
for her desperately, high and low, from 
celiar to garret of the blazing house, to 
which the Yorkists had set fire before 
a last desperate charge, aided by coun- 
trymen who had gathered from all the 
farms and villages round, had finally 
driven them back, with the loss of half 
their number, helter-skelter along the 
south road. The battle of King’s Hall 
was over,—a hard-won victory for the 
Red Rose. 

Dr. Curley held his tongue. He was 
indeed too much distracted with saving 
his church, his flock, and his goods, too 
profoundly grieved at the death of his 
patron, to attend much to other peo- 
ple’s matters; and so at last, for the 
hour and most unwillingly, Lord Mar- 
lowe gave up his search and rode away 
with the Queen, back to Ruddiford. 

The lost maiden, deep sheltered by 
the thick church walls, slept dream- 
lessly on. 


(To be continued.) 








The German Emperor is asserting 
successfully the new position in which 
he is placed by the paralysis of Russia. 
He intends to use it to promote the in- 
terests of Germany and his own gran- 
deur, and as a beginning he has practi- 
eally dismissed M. Delcassé from the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Other causes, no doubt, have contrib- 
uted to that great change in the per- 
sonnel of Europe. M. Delecassé in his 
seven years’ tenure of office has made 
many enemies. M. Rouvier has never 
heartily approved his policy, the So- 
cialists have always suspected him, 
and between him and the Nationalists 
there was a great gulf fixed. It is, 
however, the enmity of Germany that 
has brought him down. William II. 
believed him to intend by a slow but 
persistent policy to secure the isolation 
of Germany, and the moment that the 
battle of Mukden gave him a free hand 
he announced his hostility in ways 
which there seems to be no doubt cre- 
ated profound alarm in France. It was 
not that the people positively expected 
an invasion, though the Eastern De- 
partments watched certain movements 
of the German Army with growing 
distrust, so much as that reflecting 
men thought that M. Delcassé’s policy 
might in the end irritate the German 
Emperor into a declaration of war. 
The temptation to him was obviously 
great. His Army is probably superior 
to that of France—at any rate the Em- 
peror believes it to be so—it is always 
more ready for mobilization, and if 
once set in motion a single victory 
might enable him to demand all the 
French colonies, including Madagascar 
and Indo-China, as the price of peace. 
Then, indeed, Germany might become 
in a few years as powerful beyond the 
sea as she now is within the Continent 
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of Europe. The members of the French 
Cabinet thought it unwise to retain a 
Minister whose policy, real or supposed, 
was regarded by the Emperor as di- 
rected against himself; and M. Del- 
cassé, who had detached Italy from 
the Triple Alliance, who had assisted 
Russia to seize her last chance of vic- 
tory at sea, who had contended with 
Germany at Constantinople, and who 
had helped with consummate skill to 
engineer the entente cordiale with Great 
Britain, was allowed to fall. M. Rou- 
vier who succeeds him, for the present 
at least, will, it is understood, display 
towards the new Referee of the Conti- 
nent a consideration the absence of 
which has for two years been felt as 
most galling to the Emperor's peculiar 
pride. 

The diplomatic triumph for Germany 
is exceedingly great. The Emperor 
has not, indeed, been able to break the 
entente cordiale between Great Britain 
and France, but he has undoubtedly 
humbled more or less all the Powers 
of Europe not already bound to his 
own chariot-wheels. He has by a 
single blow shown Russia that he 
no longer fears her, has “tested” 
France to see if she would risk a war, 
and has induced Great Britain to ac- 
knowledge that even she would rather 
avoid, if it be possible, a conflict with 
the dominant Power of the Continent. 
It is already announced—for we im- 
agine the carefully worded article in 
the Daily Telegraph of Wednesday is 
equivalent to an announcement—that 
if France accepts the demand for a 
European Conference put forward, on 
advice from Count von Tattenbach, by 
the Sultan of Morocco, England also will 
accede, doubtless with strict precau-. 
tions against any reopening of the 
Egyptian question. It is possible, never- 
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theless that the Conference will not be 
held. It is the policy—possibly, their 
situation considered, the wise policy— 
of the Hohenzollerns always to prefer 
concrete and visible gains to purely 
diplomatic triumphs, and it is rumored 
that a concession will be made which 
will placate Germany, and induce her 
Sovereign to advise the Sultan to ac- 
cept most of the French demands. 
This concession will, it is said, take the 
form of an acknowledgment that Ger- 
many has exceptional interests in the 
extreme South of Morocco. This re- 
gion, ‘which is large and, it is believed, 
fertile, supplies a road to the far Hin- 
terland of Northern Africa, and is oc- 
cupied by tribes which pay only a nom- 
inal submission to the Shereefian 
Throne. They may possibly be re- 
duced to order without any great ex- 
penditure of force, in which event 
Germany would have one more colony, 
while in any case she would ob- 
tain a defensible port on the Atlantic. 
Throughout, in truth, the Emperor, 
from the point of view of Continental 
diplomatists, has so far done well; 
while his rusé Chancellor has so man- 
aged details, and the hidden intrigues 
which must have preceded the fall of 
M. Delcassé, as fully to deserve the 
title of Prince which the Emperor be- 
stowed on him on the day when the 
fall became assured. 

We do not know, so long as the en- 
tente is continued, that the interests of 
this country are in any way compro- 
mised by anything that has occurred, 
though her pride may have suffered 
some slight wound. So long as Tan- 
gier is safe the future of Morocco is 
a French rather than an English affair, 
and we shall not loosen our grasp of 
Egypt under any pressure short of a 
great defeat, nor shall we shrink back 
from the Japanese Alliance, which un- 
doubtedly offends the Kaiser, who 
greatly dislikes the rise of an Asiatic 
Power to a position in which she can 
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at least defend China from further 
depredations, and can insist that no 
Power shall enjoy a monopoly of any 
portion of the Far Eastern trade. But 
we trust that the country will at last 
perceive that our warnings have not 
been fancies, and that William II. has 
succeeded in acquiring for himself, if 
not throughout the world, at least on 
the Continent, a position which only 
three years ago would have seemed im- 
possible. If we leave Great Britain 
and America out of the question, he has 
by far the strongest Army and the 
most formidable Fleet, and he is him- 
self a man too strong not to obtain 
from his position every advantage it 
can secure. It is difficult to see, unless 
Austria breaks loose from his leading- 
rein, or the great discontented forces 
within his own Empire succeed in 
checking his career, whence resistance 
to his policy is to come, or what is to 
remove the spell by which he holds cap- 
tive the imagination of so many Courts. 
British diplomacy will feel his influence 
in the Balkans, in Constantinople, and 
at Paris as it has never been felt yet 
since Bismarck was dismissed, and that 
influence may not be of a kind agree- 
able either to our interests or to the 
humanitarian ideas which still affect so 
large a section of our people. Within 
his own country his new and continu- 
ous success cannot fail to exaggerate 
his personal power. There is nothing 
to do but wait; but we are heartily in 
accord with Mr. Balfour when he says, 
as he said on Tuesday, that the posi- 
tion of Great Britain with regard to 
maritime power differs from that of 
every other country, and that it is not 
for us to suggest any plan for reducing 
by agreement the fleets of the world. 
Our Fleet is expensive, but it does 
not menace our liberties at home, and 
it is for us, as much as it ever was in 
the days of Napoleon, 2 necessary de- 
fence. 














We think there has been a general 
disposition to take too gloomy a view 
of the probable consequence of the dis- 
solution of the union of Norway and 
Sweden. It has often been assumed 
that this event will open the doors and 
ports of Scandinavia to the ambitions 
of powerful and unscrupulous neigh- 
bors. This fear is known to have been 
a considerable influence in Sweden, 
where nobody forgets how near Rus- 
sia is and how steadily she has pushed 
forward her frontiers from the day 
when she appropriated Sweden’s lead- 
ership in Northern Europe. But it 
seems to us that actual separation is 
less of a danger to the independence 
of Scandinavia than war or acute ill- 
will between Norway and Sweden. 
The process of dissolution is attended 
no doubt by a certain degree of irrita- 
tion and unfriendliness beween the 
two peoples, but the act itself has been 
earried out with as little provocation 
as was possible. The Storthing has 
called on the people of Norway to live 
on terms of peace and goodwill with 
the Swedish people, and it has invited 
King Oscar to help towards placing 
ua prince of his own house on the throne 
of Norway. There is probably not 
nearly as much exasperation or hos- 
tility in the two countries as there was 
in 1895, when a civil war seemed to 
be within sight, or as there has been 
at earlier stages of this particular con- 
troversy. The gravest danger to the 
independence of Scandinavia would 
have been the disaffection and sense 
of injury of one of the Scandinavian 
peoples, and this danger was far more 
likely to arise from the effort to main- 
tain a relationship which one of the 
two peoples found irksome than from 
the dissolution of a relationship which 
was a mere dynastic alliance. The 
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union between Norway and Sweden did 
not even create a common citizenship; 
a Norwegian was a foreigner in Swe- 
den, a Swede was a foreigner in Nor- 
way. It was the bond of a common 
crown; Norway had her own constitu- 
tion, her own army and navy, her own 
tariff. The only difference in future 
will be that the King of Norway will 
not be the King of Sweden, and that 
Norway will have her own Foreign 
Minister and diplomatic system. If the 
divorce had been an act of force or 
passion, leaving vindictive memories, 
the outlook would have been alarming; 
but everything points to a peaceful 
and courteous separation which should 
make common action not impossible or 
even particularly difficult. 

If the two peoples part in this tem- 
per, and if the King of Sweden accepts 
the invitation of the Storthing and al- 
lows the crown to go to a prince of 
his blood, it is reasonable to hope that 
Bjornson’s ambition may be realized, 
and that an alliance may be formed be- 
tween Sweden, Norway, and Denmark 
which will be an effective protection 
against any designs of Germany or 
Russia. Such a consummation would 
be the very best arrangement for de- 
fending the Scandinavian peoples. If 
each of these peoples realized that its 
own safety was bound up with the 
safety of the other two peoples, a 
union would be formed that would defy 
the intrigues or the violence of the 
Greater Powers. It would be all the 
stronger because it was the union of 
three separate Governments, no one of 
which exercised any authority over the 
other. Some critics have been quoting 
the disagreements of Norway and 
Sweden, as examples of the disadvan- 
tages of dualism, but they cannot deny 
that this kind of union has been far 
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less damaging to the peace and to the 
freedom and prosperity of the Scandi- 
navian people than the despotic kinds 
of union that preceded it. That union 
would have perished long ago if it had 
not been for the absolute autonomy it 
conceded to Norway, an autonomy un- 
der which Norway abolished her no- 
bility and introduced universal suffrage 
while linked with one of the most con- 
servative and aristocratic peoples of 
Europe. The greater part of the reign 
of Charles XIV. was spent in struggles 
with the Storthing. Charles XIV., 
brought up as he had been in Napo- 
leon’s camp, hated the abolition of 
titles, and he tried hard to change his 
right of suspensory veto into an abso- 
lute veto, but without success. Nor- 
way would not yield her rights. and it 
was just because they were not forced 
from her that the union survived. The 
other kind of union was tried in the 
fifteenth century when the crowns of 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark were 
united; a union which 
not by peaceful declarations but by in- 
surrection and war, and left to Den- 
mark and Scandinavia a permanent 
legacy of quarrels. In the campaign 
in which Russia took Finland from 
Sweden, at the beginning of the last 
century, Sweden was fighting Denmark 
in Norway. But in those days it was 
only Sweden that knew how dangerous 
was the power of Russia. Since then 
all three peoples have had object les- 
sons in the risks that are run by the 
smaller neighbors of Russia and Ger- 
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Norway will start on her new career 
ought to make her a good ally in such 
a cause. For four hundred years Nor- 
way was virtually a dependency of 
Denmark. During those inglorious 
days her earliest colonies, the Orkneys 
and Shetlands, passed to Scotland, 
pawned and never redeemed by Chris- 
tian II., and almost her only réle was 
to provide battlefields for the quarrels 
of Sweden and Denmark. For the last 
hundred years she has been fast over- 
taking her neighbors in culture and 
liberalism. Her political renaissance 
has found its inspiration in her literary 
renaissance from the days of Werge- 
land to those of Bjornson. Sweden 
disliked her democratic sympathies, 
and one of the first examples of the 
inconveniences of a common diplomatic 
service occurred when _ aristocratic 
Sweden forbade, and democratic Nor- 
way instructed their common Ambassa- 
dor in Paris to take an official part in 
the ceremonies at the exhibition of 
1889. Sweden has been anxious to as- 
sert and to extend what privileges she 
enjoyed under the Act of Union, and 
Norway has been eager to emphasize 
her separate existence. In the reign of 
the present King’s father she got the 
viceroyalty abolished. The spirit that 
has inspired her renaissance and her 
revolt ought to be a guarantee that she 
will jealously guard her freedom. The 
gravity and care with which she has 
acted ought to be a guarantee that she 
will not imperil the independence of 
Seandinavia by indiscretion or impru- 
dence. 
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We have no desire whatever to depre- 
ciate the merits of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
achievement. It seems to us on the 
whole the most noteworthy as well as 
the most dramatic success he has yet 
won. The ruler of no other country 
than America would ever have at- 
tempted what he has performed, and 
no other ruler of America than Mr. 
Roosevelt—none at least within the last 
forty years—could have carried it 
through with his practicality and ad- 
dress. In bringing Russia and Japan 
if not quite together at least into tri- 
angular communication, Mr. Roosevelt 
has therefore scored a triumph which 
advances both his own and his coun- 
try’s prestige. It advances his own 
because the initiative came solely from 
him, and could indeed have come from 
no one who was not willing to risk 
rebuffs and those international snubs 
that people so fantastically exaggerate; 
and because, too, the fruits it has 
borne, such as they are, stamp him 
more authoritatively than ever as a 
man not only of moral courage but of 
flexibility, of resource, and of that 
diplomatic effectiveness which is some- 
times denied to him. Again we do 
not think that anyone, however highly 
placed, who had not Mr. Roosevelt's 
reputation for sincerity and straight- 
forwardness, and who did not carry the 
weight of his transparently honest per- 
sonality, could have done what he has 
done. The response which his propo- 
sals met with from the belligerents 
themselves and from the whole world 
of onlookers gave the measure of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s standing in the opinions of 
his contemporaries. It was in its way 
a tribute in the field of international 
politics to the virtue of character. But 
besides being this it was also a token 
of the confidence which is everywhere 
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felt in the intentions and policy of the 
United States. Her intervention was 
the only intervention, under the cir- 
cumstances of the moment, that at 
once carried authority and aroused no 
suspicions. When America through the 
mouth of her President declared that 
the sole basis of her proposals was the 
feeling that “‘the progress of the world 
is being set back by the war between 
these two great nations,” America was 
believed. There was no disposition 
either in Tokyo or St. Petersburg to 
regard her activity as a possible trap 
or as a screen for the furtherance of 
ends of her own. 

Nevertheless we dare not say that 
peace is in sight. Our scepticism is 
not based on the hesitancy of Russia 
to respond with the frankness of the 
Japanese to the President’s appeal, nor 
on the quibbles with which she seeks 
to disguise an act of possible salvation 
as an act of reluctant condescension. 
These, while significant of much, are 
not in themselves unnatural or unprece- 
dented manceuvres. Our main reason 
for not believing in an immediate 
peace is that the situation, as we see 
it, has not yet reached that stage in 
which Japan can enforce the demands 
that her future security makes inevit- 
able; and that until she has that power, 
until the Tsar is confronted with a 
choice between accomplished alterna- 
tives, Russia may feel it not only a 
matter of pride but of policy to fight 
on. There is always the chance of at 
least one victory, and there is always 
the chance of organizing foreign pres- 
sure upon Japan. Both chances, it is 
true, are singularly remote, but then 
nothing in the present war has been 
more remarkable than the inability of 
Russia to see things as they are. It 
is rather, however, the domestic than 
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the Far Eastern situation that will 
probably have the most influence on 
the Tsar’s mind. Unless he has been 
singularly misjudged and wmisrepre- 
sented, he is a man on whom the small 
things that pass beneath his own eyes 
make a far greater impression than the 
big things that take place beyond his 
personal vision and experience. He is 
surrounded, too, by men who have per- 
suaded him that the preservation of the 
autocracy is bound up with the continu- 
ance of the war, and it is not unlikely 
that the security of his dynastic inter- 
ests and the safeguarding of the auto- 
cratic system already engross him more 
than the chances of victory or defeat in 
Manchuria. He sees that the war has 
produced some alarming explosions of 
the imprisoned intellectual forces of the 
nation, but he probably argues that 
similar explosions at the conclusion of 
an unsuccessful war would be even 
more dangerous and frequent. He is 
aware from Russian history that the 
ferment, the self-inquiry and the self- 
realization induced by war burst forth 
into their fullest effectiveness only 
when peace is declared; that war is a 
distraction, and in some sense a safety- 
valve; and that it is peace that gives 
the signal for the most formidable 
movements to gather to a head. There- 
fore he fights on, to gain time, in the 
hope of making better terms, or as a 
last desperate chance that fortune may 
suddenly befriend him. 

Again, the Japanese terms are bound 
to be severe, far more severe, we think, 
than the autocracy dare set its seal to 
at present. Apart from the ignominy 
of having to yield to a people whom 
nothing will make the Russians regard 
as other than their inferiors, apart from 
the frustration of that Asiatic policy 
which it has taken centuries to develop, 
there is the further humiliation of ac- 
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ceding to demands that it might, in- 
deed, be necessary to submit to at 
some future time, but that for the mo- 
ment at all events can be resisted. The 
Japanese, for instance, must insist on 
the abandonment of Manchuria; the 
Russians may reply by pointing out 
that Linevitch’s army is still intact. 
The Japanese may require the cession 
of Sakhalin and the conversion of 
Viadivostok into a purely commercial 
port, or may be willing to forego these 
conditions for the sake of the indem- 
nity; the Russians will urge in re- 
sponse that Sakhalin is still Russian, 
and that the Russian flag still floats 
over Vladivostock. The Japanese may 
press for the surrender of the Russian 
vessels now lying interned in Chinese 
and American ports; the Russians may 
answer, in effect, that they can have 
them when they get them. We see, in 
short, no disposition whatever on the 
Russian part to concede to Japan any- 
thing that Japan has not actually won 
and is not actually holding; and we 
question whether, if plenipotentiaries 
were to meet to-morrow, the Russians 
would go a single step beyond acknow]l- 
edging the Japanese position in Korea, 
abandoning Port Arthur and Dalny, 
and proposing that spheres of influence 
should be established in Manchuria. 
When Linevitch is crushed she may 
agree to evacuate Manchuria alto- 
gether. When Sakhalin is occupied 
and the Amur littoral becomes a Japan- 
ese possession, she may be willing to 
consider the question of an indemnity. 
When Vladivostok is captured, and the 
alternative is presented to her of being 
permanently rolled back from the Pa- 
cific, or of repurchasing her foothold 
by roubles poured into the Japanese 
treasury—then, and not till then, in our 
opinion, will she seriously entertain the 
only terms that can satisfy Japan. 
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Jules Verne left behind him in manu- 
script sixteen plays and fourteen 
novels. 


Mr. John L. Griffiths of Indianapolis, 
who was entrusted with the prepara- 
tion of the authorized life of President 
Harrison, has recently been appointed 
United States consul at Liverpool, and 
hopes to find leisure from his official 
duties to complete the life during the 
next year. 


Although it was decided in 1869 to 
erect a monument in Paris to the mem- 
ory of Alfred de Musset, and a com- 
mittee for the carrying of the resolu- 
tion into effect was appointed, nothing 
came of it. Now, instead of one monu- 
ment, there are to be three—one by M. 
Antonin Mercié at the Place du Théatre 
Francais; another by M. Granet; and a 
third, a bas-relief, will be erected in 
the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. 


The Academy is of the opinion that, 
“if experience were taken as a teacher. 
the bulky, heavy biography would 
cease to be written; but just as the old 
three-decker novel kept on being issued 
long after it had ceased to answer to 
the public taste and requirements, so 
the two- or three-volume biography 
keeps emerging from the press long 
after the need of it has passed away.” 
The Academy adds: 


It is not only their dimensions that 
make these Lives forbidding: the 
writers do not possess an elementary 
notion of the means that should be 
adopted to give a biography lasting in- 
terest and value. The one virtue they 
can claim is that of industry, and it 
shows itself in the collection of great 
masses of documents, whose only claim 
to value lies in their authorship. In a 


recently issued Life, of a man of great 
importance in his day, the very notes 
he wrote to his tailor are printed. 
And in the case of a famous man of 
letters it is the commonest thing in 
the world to print the purely business 
letters that have passed between him 
and his publisher. 


In his latest volume on “The Chris- 
tian Ministry’ (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott re- 
verses the familiar question “Why do 
not people go to church” and asks, 
“Why do any people ever go to 
church?” as religious censuses in New 
York show that about one-half of 
them, and in London about one-third 
of them actually do. In this volume 
Dr. Abbott attempts an exposition of 
the true methods of the Christian 
ministry and the secret of its power, 
and he leads up fittingly to a study of 
the ministry of Jesus Christ as exem- 
plifying and illuminating both divi- 
sions of his subject. This subject is 
not new to Dr. Abbott. He has made 
it the theme of courses of lectures be- 
fore theological schools, and of series 
of articles in the paper of which he is 
the editor, but this volume is not cast 
in either of these forms, although it 
embodies many things which have been 
before presented in them. It is sym- 
pathetic, sfimulating and suggestive. 
and will be found of practical use by 
ministers who hold in proper estimation 
their functions as priest and prophet 
and seek to make them of the highest 
efficiency. 


A French paper recently published a 
selection from the letters which Eugene 
Sue received while his “Mysteries of 
Paris” was in course of publication. 
They prove how large was the novel- 
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ist's public and they betray an ex- 
traordinary interest both in the tale 
and its author. Not only did the poor 
write to ask him for money. The rich 
alsd wrote to ask him to be their al- 
moner—Mme. de Rothschild among 
their number. Lamartine addressed 
him as “my dear prose poet.” A Ger- 
man Prince wrote asking leave to in- 
troduce “my cousin Prince Max of Ba- 
varia.” A musician made his story the 
theme of an oratorio, and horticultur- 
ists named new kinds of roses after his 
heroines. Finally there were letters 
from ladies desirous of the writer's ac- 
quaintance. One lady in the provinces 
has offered to present him with an 
Etruscan vase, and plaintively com- 
plains that he has promised to come 
and fetch it, but has allowed two years 
to pass without doing so. Another 
writes: “Sir, I know your taste to be 
refined. Please pay a visit to my col- 
lection of pictures in the Rue Taitbout. 
It is on the third story, and my name 
is on the door.” 


E. P. Dutton & Co. are the American 
publishers of Mr. R. Bosworth Smith’s 
delightful volume upon “Bird Life and 
Bird Lore.” Readers of The Living Age 
need no introduction to Mr. Smith, for 
they have read his studies of owls, 
ravens and rooks, reprinted from the 
pages of The Nineteenth Century. But 
the present volume includes not only 
these studies, but others like them, re- 
printed from other periodicals, and 
with them at least one chapter wholly 
hew, upon the Old Manor House at 
Bingham’s Melcombe, in which Mr. 
Smith brings the same powers of sym- 
pathetic and kindly observation which 
mark his studies of bird life to the 
consideration of peasant life in Dorset. 
This is far from being one of the per- 
functory ‘“nature-books” so common 
nowadays, written to supply a sup- 


posed demand of the book market. It 
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embodies the fruit of patient and close 
and loving study of the habits and life 
of individual birds, with the aim, as 
Mr. Smith explains, of penetrating be- 
hind the bright eyes of the bird, behind 
its graceful shape and lissom move- 
ments to the eager little life, vivid, at- 
tractive, mysterious but, he thinks, not 
quite impenetrable, which underlies 
them all. The volume is attractively 
printed, and contains a dozen or more 
illustrations from photographs and 
drawings. 


The fourteenth volume of the an- 
notated reprints of “Early Western 
Travels” published by the Arthur H. 
Clark Company of Cleveland is the 
first of four in which is to be repro- 
duced from the London edition of 1823 
Edwina James’s account of the expe- 
dition from Pittsburg to the Rocky 
Mountains, which was authorized by 
Congress and was performed under 
the leadership of Major Long, in 1819 
and 1820. The expedition was far 
enough from accomplishing the politi- 
cal results which were anticipated from 
it, and the conclusions reached by the 
explorers discouraged rather than 
stimulated the expansion of settlement 
which was aimed at by its promoters. 
Moreover, the explorers experienced 
many personal hardships and encoun- 
tered difficulties and discouragements 
of various kinds. The record contained 
in the narrative of Mr. James, who 
was botanist and geologist to the expe- 
dition, is therefore by no means one 
of triumphant achievement; but it is 
full of personal interest, and it gives 
a vivid picture of conditions long since 
passed away. It should be mentioned 
incidentally that the author was the 
first to climb what is now known as 
Pike’s Peak, but which, in honor of 
his exploit, was long known as James’s 
Peak. Several of the original illustra- 
tions are reproduced. 








